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Most women 
in San Antonio 
love The Light touch 


Brand new Sindlinger Study* reconfirms 


2 out of 3 women readers 


of San Antonio daily newspe2pers 
read The Light 


and 2 out of 3 of them read no other paper 


Over the years, recognized studies of the newspaper reading habits of San Antonio 
women have confirmed The Light’s leadership in the Third Largest Market in 
Texas. Now this brand new Sindlinger study reconfirms the fact that, if 
you want to reach San Antonio women, only The Light can do the job alone. 


The Light delivers 117,000 San Antonio women—64% of all women 18 to 45 years 
of age who read a daily newspaper—63% of all women 45 years and older. These 
women manage more households with children in all age brackets than are reached 
by the other two papers combined. And two out of three of these women read 
no other newspaper, compared to only 16% exclusive coverage for the evening 
News and 13% exclusive coverage for the morning Express. 


Among men too, The Light is your No. 1 buy. 121,000 men, 18 years and older, 
read The Light—64% of all men who read a daily paper. And two out of three 
of them read no other newspaper compared to 14% exclusive coverage for the 
evening News and 15% exclusive coverage for the morning Express. 


First in advertising, first in circulation, The Light is all you need to reach the San 
Antonio market. And you can’t cover San Antonio without The Light. Ask to 
see the complete, new Sindlinger study. You'll see San Antonio in a new Light. 


*An audience study of the San Antonio A.B.C. City Zone, September, 1968. 














SERVES AND SELLS SOUTH TEXAS BEST 


Nationally Represented by Key Market Advertising Representatives, Inc. 








"In The Evening Bulletin you reach 66% of all 
adults in Metropolitan Philadelphia who serve Scotch.” 


"Light on the soda, please.” 


"Plus 59% of all those serving Canadian.” 


“Heavy on the ice.” 
“And 56% of all those serving Bourbon.” 
“I'll drink to that.” 


“Tell your story in The Philadelphia Bulletin. 
The Bulletin talks to more of your best customers.” 


























In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody Reads The Bulletin A Million Market Newspaper 
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Delivering your advertising 
message every week to the world’s 
most influential molders of public opinion 
in the newspaper, advertising 


and communications fields 


Editor & Publisher 


Weekly news magazine of the newspaper business 
850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

4-16—Seminar for State and Suburban Editors. Columbia University, 
New York City. 

7-8—Allied Daily Newspapers of Washington. Washington Athletic Cllub. 
Seattle. 

8-10—Suburban Newspaper Section National Newspaper Association Work- 
shop. Hotel Racquet Cluub, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

9-10—Virginia Press Association. Hotel John Marshall, Richmond. 

11-14—Northeast Classified Advertising Managers Association. Skyline 
Hotel, Ottawa, Canada. 

15—North Carolina Associated Press Club. Chapel Hill, N.C. 

15-16—NJPA's 48th Annual Newspaper Institute and Best Newspaper Con- 
test. Hotel Dennis. Atlantic City. 

15-17—Arizona Newspapers Association. Hotel Westward Ho, Phoenix. 

| 1}6—Arizona Associated Press Publishers. Phoenix. 

16-17—Arkansas Press Association. Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs. 

16-17—Texas United Press International Editors Association. Statler-Hilton 
Hotel. Dallas. 

| 17-20—Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical Conference. Netherland Hilton 

| Hotel, Cincinnati. 

18-30—API Seminar for Managing and News Editors (Newspapers over 
50,000 circulation). Columbia University, New York. 

20-Feb. 20—NNA Study Mission to Pakistan, India and other Asian coun- 
tries. 

20-22—New England Association of Circulation Managers Sheraton-Boston- 
Hotel, Boston. 

21-24—International Newspaper Advertising Executives. Regency Hyatt 
House and Marriott Motor Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

22—North Carolina Associated Press. Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill. 

22-24—Kentucky Press Association, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington. 

23—Kentucky Associated Press. Lexington, Ky. 

23-24—Southwest Photoplatmakers Association Technical Seminar. South- 
west School Printing Management, Huntsville, Tex. 

23-24—Texas Press Association. Contessa Inn, Longeview. 

24-25—Southern California Advertising Managers Association. Hotel del 
Coronado, Coronado Beach. 

| 29-31—Tennessee Press Association. Sheraton Motor Inn. Nashville. 


FEBRUARY 


1-13—API Seminar for sports editors. Columbia University, New York City. 
5—Western Newspaper Industrial Relations Bureau. Century Plaza, Los 
Angeles. 
| 5-7—-NJPA's Second Annual Newspaper Production Seminar. Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City. 
| 5-8—California Newspaper Publishers Association. Century Plaza, Los 
Angeles. 
7-11—Southern Classified Advertising Managers Association. Robert Meyer 
Motor Inn, Orlando, Fla. 
8-10—New York State Society of Newspaper Editors. Syracuse. 
11-14—Education Writers Association. Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
12-14—Alabama Press Association. Hotel Stafford. Tuscaloosa. 
12-14—Ohio Newspaper Association Convention. Sheraton-Columbus Motor 
Jamaica. 
14—South Carolina Associated Press News Council. Capital Cabana, 
Columbia. 
15-17—Texas Daily Newspaper Association. Sheraton Motor Hotel, El Paso. 
15-27—API Seminar on the Sunday and Weekend Newspaper. Columbia 
University, New York City. 
18-2I—Georgia Press Institute. University of Georgia. Athens. 
20-21—Oregon Press Conference. Eugene Hotel, Eugene. 
| 20-22—Maryland-Delaware-D.C. Press Association. Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington. 
20-22—Mississippi Valley Classified Advertising Managers Association. 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 
21—The Chesapeake Association Press Association. Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 
22-24—Inland Daily Press Association. Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


MARCH 
13-14—Michigan Press Association Classified Conference. East Lansing. 
15-20—Penney-Missouri Awards Women's Page Workshop, University of 
Missouri, Columbia,* Mo. 
| 15-27—API Seminar on New Methods of Newspaper Production. Columbia 
{ University, New York City. 
19-21—Mid-Atlantic Newspaper Mechanical Conference. Bellevue Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
| 





| 
| Vol. 108, No, 1, January 8, 1970. Editor & Publisher, The Fourth Estate is 
| published every Saturday by Editor & Publisher Co. Editorial and business 
offices at 850 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 10022, Cable address ‘‘Edpub, New 
York.” Publication offices 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudshurg, Pa. 18301. 
| Second class postage pair at _East Stroudsburg, Pa. Title patented and Registered 
| and contents copyrighted © 1970 by Editor & Publisher Co., Inc. All rights 
| reserved. Annuai subscription $8.00 in United States and possess.ons, and in 
| Canada, All other countries, $20.00. Payment in sterling may be made to 
| Editor & Publisher. ‘External Account,’ Chemical Bank, New York Trust 
| Company, 10 Moorgate, London, E. C. 2 England. 
Postmaster: if undelivered, please send form 3579 to Editor & Publisher Co., 
| Ine., 850 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y, 10022. 
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Majority leader in the Senate. 


The newspaper official Washington follows 
closest of all is The Washington Post. 

The people who most need to know trust it 
for comprehensive coverage that’s accurate and 
AC CiG-Uslemclls 

oe. Rv A More of them read The Post than any other 
. Paper intown. Or any paper from out of town. 
Washington has a mind of its own. 
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He survived heart attack. He is back on the job 
because coronary care units, new drugs and ad- 
vanced methods of rehabilitation are helping doc- 
tors fight the Nation’s Number 1 killer. 

Heart scientists predict even greater heart-sav- 
ing achievements in the foreseeable future, pro- 
vided funds are increased for research, education 
and community service. Help make these predic- 
tions come true. Give more. 


GIVE «+ +SO more will live 
HEART FUND 


Contributed by the Publisher 


dans ‘ ss 


CHICAGO TODAY columnist Jack Mabley caught the flu 
bug last month and almost missed his column deadline— 
the first one in his 3l-year career as a newspaperman. But 
he managed to send a dispatch to the paper. His short piece 
started by saying: “Jack Mabley, who has enhanced his 
\glue to the management by getting the flu, spraining his 
ankle, and becoming a father only on days off, weekends, 
holidays, and vacations for the last 3l-years, ran true to 
form yesterday by getting the 24-hour flu. However, this 
time the joke is on the management. The writer has not 
prepared a column-for Monday . . .” ACCORDING to the 
Territorial Enterprise of Winne-Mucca, Nevada: “An expert 
is a man who writes for a newspaper published in a town in 
which he is not known.” .. . AL LINDOP, columnist-writer- 
cartoonist for the Indiana Bell employee newspaper, High- 
lights, asked readers what they thought of his tabloid and 
he got some candid answers. Among them: “Highlights is 
handy. I can slip it into my bird cage without folding it. My 
parakeet just loves it.” Another: “If I told you what I'd like 
to see in Highlights, you wouldn’t believe it. Anyway, I'd 
like to read a story where all the supervisors retired—or 
sot fired—on the same dav.” THE POOH-BAH of journalism 
could very well be J. L. Crittenden of the Joliet (Ml.) 
Herald-News. He's managing editor and also editor of the 
amusement pages, editorial page, fashion page, food section, 
home furnishing section, the motion picture-theatrical pages 
and the radio-tv column. As if this were not enough, he’s 
the paper's columnist... . DR. JOSEPH SU'rTON, Indiana 
U. prexy at a recent governors’ conference on higher educa- 
tion and urban problems, stated: “I have a rural back- 
ground. In my family history, | cannot find a single reference 
to a day when any of them made an honest day’s living. 
They were all newspapermen. .. .” 


PRICE CHASE 
I have been around composing rooms 
Since before Hector was a pup 
But here is a printer’s question 
Of which I am justifiably hung up: 
In these days of growing inflation 
Under the nose of our Uncle Sam 
Is the ubiquitous quoin 
Worth more than a tinker’s dam? 


—W. Lowrie Kay 


DICK HARDWICK, editor of The Navajo Times in Win- 
dow Rock, Ariz., says his paper is a real honest-to-goodness 
underground paper. It’s being edited in temporary quarters 
in a basement ... THE DAYTON (Ohio) DAILY NEWS 
carries unsyudicated grafitti cartoon strips on its editorial 
page. One of the latest: “Chicago Eight Are Making Justice 
of Mockery.” HEADY HEADS—“The Wedding Was Alla 
Mode,” headed the New York Daily News over the story olf 
the widow of Aga Khan II’s recent remarriage. The Indiana 
polis Star published this beaut: “Noble Peers, In Noble 
Estate, Noble Abating.” From the Newark Evening News: 
“Vice Squad Finds Heroin In Undies” 

SALUD! 
In sportswriting history 
His name we'll emblazon: 
He wrote of the Mets 
Without adding “‘amazin!”’. 


—Vance Sappenfield 


JAMES P. ERICKSON, formerly of Penn Central PR in 
Indianapolis, has recently become sports information director 
for St. Lawrence U. in Canton, N.Y., and thought he was 
landing a fairly uneventful job, but he quickly changed his 
mind. While covering a St. Lawrence hockey game, a de- 
flected puck slammed into: his typewriter in the opening 
moments of the first period. 
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® THE FOURTH ESTATE 
James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 


Robert U. Brown 
Publisher and Editor 


Two judges—two opinions 


Two Federal judges in two different middle-Western courts have 
handed down conflicting opinions with respect to a newspaper’s right 
to refuse advertising. 


In Chicago's U. S. District Court, Judge Abraham Marovitz followed 
numerous precedents in upholding the right of newspapers to reject any 
commercial advertising submitted to them on any grounds the pub- 
lisher chooses. He dismissed a suit brought against the city’s four daily 
newspapers by a local labor union which was picketing a major depart- 
ment store. The union sought to explain in an ad its reasons for picket- 
ing and the newspapers declined to run the copy. 

At about the same time, in Madison, Wisc., Federal Judge James E. 
Doyle drew on the First Amendment for his decision that the cam- 
pus paper at the Whitewater State University cannot refuse to print 
“editorial advertisements.” The court declared that university officials 
violated the right of free speech because they would not accept adver- 
lisements expressing pro-union, anti-war, and anti-discrimination 
views. The case has been fought through the courts for two years. 

The Chicago judge denied the union claim that newspapers are a 
quasi-public entity and their refusal to print the union’s ad was a deni- 
al of its right to free speech. The judge said: “The fact remains that the 
right to free speech was never intended to include the right to use the 
other fellow’s presses, that the Constitution relates only to government- 
al and not private action.” 

In the Wisconsin case the editor of the Beloit Daily News said it this 
way: “By no stretch of the imagination can the First Amendment log- 
ically be held to contradict itself on the matter of free speech v. free- 


dom of the press. Just as we have a constitutional right to speak our 


minds, so must our publications have the right to print what they 
wish to print. But no individual should be obliged to say that which 
he does not think—or to print that which he does not believe in.” 

The difference in ownership of the newspapers in the two cases 
should have no bearing on the decisions. The fact remains that the 
right to free speech was never intended to include the right to use the 
other fellow’s presses, as Judge Marovitz stated. 

We hope that the Wisconsin newspapers and state authorities will 
not let Judge Doyle’s opinion go unchallenged. 


Steady newspaper growth 


Regardless of what various economists and business forecasters are 
predicting for 1970, the U. S. Department of Commerce says that the 
outlook for newspaper publishing next year is encouraging and that 
the growth rate experienced during the ’60s will continue. It noted 
that circulations went up more than 10% from '60 to 68 and with the 
increase in the reading-age group newspaper circulations will probably 


go up another 12° by 75. Advertising dollar volume increased more 
then 40% from "60 to 68 giving newspapers revenues almost equal to 
television, radio and magazines combined. 

In spite of the best efforts of competitors we see no reason to believe 
that the trend line of newspaper growth will change perceptibly for 
either circulation or advertising in the 70 decade to come. 








Mo. average net paid June 30, 1969—25,455 
Renewal Rate 73.37% 





The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ 
Newspaper in America 


With which has been merged: The Journalist 

established March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom 

established March, 1892; the Fourth Estate 

March |, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 29, 

1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 

Executive Editor: Jerome H. Walker 

Associate Editors: Pauline Ettlinger, Newton H. 
Fulbright, Donald W. Maley, Susan Rosen- 
baum, Craig Tomkinson. 

Midwest Editor: Gerald B. Healey. 

Pacific Coast Editor: Campbell Watson. 

Washington Correspondent: Luther A. Huston. 

Advertising Manager: Ferdinand C. Teubner. 

Sales Representatives: William F. Hamilton, 
R. Steven Ward, Earl W. Wilken, John C. 
Wilson. 

Advertising Production Manager: Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant to the Publisher and Promotion Man- 
ager: George Wilt. 

Circulation Director: George S. McBride. 

Classified Advertising Manager: John Johnson. 


Marketing and Research Manager: Albert E. 
Weis. 


Librarian: James Santangelo. 


Treasurer: William J. Teresky. 


OFFICES 


General: 850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10022. Phone: 212-752-7050. TELEX 12-5102. 


Chicago: 360 North Michigan Avenue, 60601. 
Phone: 312-782-4897. Gerald B. Healey, 
Editor. Harry B. Mullinix, Grant Biddle, Ad- 


vertising Representatives. 


Los Angeles: 1830 West 8th Street, 90057. 
Phone: 213-382-6344. Duncan Scott & Mar- 
shall Inc., Advertising Representatives. 


San Francisco: 85 Post Street, 94104. Phone: 
415-421-7950. Campbell Watson, Editor. 
Duncan Scott & Marshall Inc., Advertising 
Representatives. 


Washington: 1295 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20004. Phone: 202-628- 
8365. Luther A. Huston, Correspondent. 

London: 23 Ethelbert Road, Birchington, Kent 
England. Alan Delafons, Manager. 
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letters 


AGNEW AND BIAS 


I would like to take exception to th 
sick, snide and unfair criticism of Vice 
President Spiro Agnew expressed in the 
letter from John Barron (E&P, December 
13). 

The insipid insinuations made by Mr. 
Barron about the “alleged” meaning of 
the Vice President’s words were certainly 
not worthy comment by one who is “sup- 
posed” to be a professional educator. 

One who educates is supposed to be a 
searcher of the truth, not a sinister cynic 
intent on distortion of another man’s 
words. 

Mr. Barron states in his letter that Mr. 
Agnew said the press should be: “proper- 
ly respectful of authority” (Agnew didn’t 
say this); that newsmen and commenta- 
tors should have the right to think for 
themselves “as long as they reach the 
right conclusions” (Agnew didn’t say 
this) ; that free comment and criticism is 
fine “when it flatters. Otherwise it is 
biased, mean and intolerable” (Agnew 
didn’t say this); that the “dissent, black 
upheaval, the inconvenient aged, and the 
disagreeable poor will go away if report- 
ers just stop paying attention to them” 
(Agnew didn’t say this) ; that young dem- 
onstrators “are bad actors and should be 
jailed for failing to learn their lines” 
(Agnew didn’t say this). 

It’s a sad situation to think that some- 
one like Mr. Barron is allowed to teach 
others. One wonders what other distor- 
tions are made in his everyday “lessons” 
to his students. 

He apparently doesn’t believe that some 
newspapers and tv networks could be 
guilty of presenting biased reports and 
mistruths to their audiences. They can 
be guilty, Mr. Barron, as you were guilty 
in your letter to this magazine. 

To give Mr. Barron a lesson in jour- 
nalism, I need only quote the New York 
Times’ editorial which appeared following 
Mr. Agnew’s first “major” speech, the 
one concerning the Moratorium. 

The Times said: “His (Agnew’s char- 
acterization of the demonstrators for 
peace as ‘merchants of hate’ is a devas- 
tating illustration of corruption of lan- 
guage and meaning reminiscent of Or- 
well.” 

This is an outright lie. Mr. Agnew did 
not call the demonstrators for peace 
“merchants of hate.” The Times wanted 
its readers to believe this for some rea- 
son, so they twisted the VP’s words 
around to suit their purpose. Mr. Agnew 
did say that some of the “leaders” of the 
Moratorium are “merchants of hate.” See 
the difference Mr. Barron? 

Next, the same Times editorial said: 
“Mr. Agnew’s vague threat that those 
who express their opposition be somehow 
separated from society, like ‘rotten apples 
in a barrel,’ is all the more disconcerting 
because President Nixon has... im- 
plicitly backed Mr. Agnew’s brand of 
know-nothingism.” 

Here again the New York Times is 
guilty of twisting words to give a totally 


false impression of Mr. Agnew’s words. 
The vice president did not say that “those 
who express opposition be somehow sep- 
arated from society etc.” 

What Mr. Agnew did say was that some 
of the leaders, the merchants of hate, 
should be separated from society. See 
the difference between the New York 
Times and the truth, Mr. Barron? 

As to the networks being biased, there 
was an article in TV Guide about a month 
before Mr. Agnew’s “TV” speech in 
which executives of the “Big 3” networks 
admitted that no conservatives are hired 
to any policy-making positions on any of 
the networks. Isn’t this a shame? 

Mr. Agnew simply expressed his con- 
cern that the ultra-powerful networks try 
to police themselves and give balanced 
news and commentary. The networks 
have not been doing this and isn’t it time 
they did? Don’t they owe this to the peo- 
ple of this country? 

In all of Mr. Agnew’s speeches on the 
media he said he did not want govern- 
ment control of the media but some peo- 
ple don’t want to hear what he actually 
says. They want to twist his words and 
lie about what was actually said. 

Why didn’t the Times quote the Vice 
President correctly, then criticize his true 
words? 

A very important aspect of this entire 
subject is why the news media does not 
police itself. Why don’t newspapers take 
one another to task for printing lies? 

Didn’t editors of other newspapers read 
the New York Times editorial mentioned 
above? If they did, why didn’t they speak 
out and show how the vice president’s 
words were twisted out of context to pre- 
sent a lie to the public. It would have 
been easy to show the readers how the 
Times did this. 

If this were done by the other news- 
papers, then the Times would be a bit 
more careful in the future. The paper 
would be afraid of being exposed as a 
distorter of truth. 

Instead of making up reasons to find 
fault with the vice president, shouldn’t 
the newspapers and others involved in 
communications see the positive value in 
his words. There is little or no policing 
in the field of journalism today. It is good 
to debate the issues, but it is also neces- 
sary to point out one another’s errors. 
Only then will the pubiic be the true 
beneficiary of our work. 

CHARLES GERMAIN 
Catholic Star Herald 
Camden, N.J. 


Se . @ 


Any of us who waded through the let- 
ter entitled “Agnew Disease” and written 
by John Barron (E&P, December 13) 
must surely feel that we would rather 
have “Agnew Disease” than have what- 
ever it is that Barron has. 

WituiAM E. HANNAN 
Attleboro, Mass. 


* * + 


ASHAMED 


After reading the story of the Songmy 
coverage (December 6) I felt ashamed 
that these people are connected to Amer- 
ican journalism. 

How can you “package” an atrocity 
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and peddle it as if it were a box of laun- 
dry soap or an advertising campaign? 
To compound the error, some responsible 
magazines bought the package. They may 
hold lofty thoughts of informing the pub- 
lic, but they are retailing human misery 
for hard, cold cash. 

How can you rise to a point of righteous 
indignation on a bid basis? What strange 
tricks the memory plays when some 20 
months after the incident the principals 
can feel hurt, shocked and appalled when 
it could mean selling their story to some- 
one. 

How can you sell something you don’t 
even own? Haeberle was on army assign- 
ment, he wasn’t a casual tourist who hap- 
pened on the scene. In my book he 
doesn’t own those films any more than he 
has title to the helicopter which delivered 
him to the scene. 

Some of the Songmy pictures were 
poignant, but if an Adams or a Capa or 
a Mydans were on the scene, the photos 
might have told the story of what actual- 
ly happened. As it was, the lensman 
seemed to have conveniently turned his 
head at the precise moment that all the 
action took place, which would take some 
fancy footwork when your buddies are 
busy slaying 600 people. 

All the national magazines were so 
busy selling extra linage and extra cop- 
ies that none of them brought up some of 
the sticky moral questions that the break- 
ing, manipulation and selling of this 
whole affair must raise in the minds of 
concerned journalists. 

Granted, it is natural for those in the 
media to cover up for fellow fraternity 
members. But doesn’t someone have 
enough guts to protest the fantastically 
poor judgment and obvious moral con- 
tradictions that this whole case involves? 

Tom BAKER 
Publisher, 
Waitsburg (Wash.) Times. 


Short Takes 


WANTED: Middle aged woman to 
clean. English not necessary. —Big Bend 
(Texas) Sentinel. 

* * cd 

“T would rather spend the rest of my 
days in pail than make a butchery of 
my conscience.”—Racine (Wis.) Journal- 
Times. 

+ * x 

It was announced that over $400 had 
been raised The announcement 
brought loud cheers from students and 
a standing ovation from their treasury. 
—Haritford (Conn.) Times. 

* * * 


The fire was discovered by an unidenti- 
fied purse who was was driving down the 
main street.—Nashville (Tenn.) Banner. 

* * 


It’s nothing special. Just some meat- 
balls, egg rolls, cold canopies... and 
some chicken wings.—Miami (Fla.) 
News. 

* * * 
(E&P pays $2 for each amusing typo- 
graphical error found in a newspaper 
and reprinted here.) 
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New York 
is fat-free. 


National advertisers get hard MuScle WHEN als ter $ over the government. in West'silvershaired New York Re it 


New York agencymen make up theirnew = *™ 


schedules. (That’s the way itisinanevery- % 
dollar-counts town like New York.) Which —,. 
“ 
with the 
NIxons. 


means you have to make your sell harder and 
Sharper. As The Washington Star does. By 
using the Advertising News Pages of The 

New York Times...the marketplace for New 

York agencymen. Call Bob Czufin, Media 

Be . The Washington metropolitan 
Advertising, (212) 556-1455. For a prime dons dealece tate ak eae 
j ic] ic (aside from the resident of 

cut of national advertising dollars this year. rey helenae ay cel 
Washingtonians, they have a 
common denominator—a 
burning, partisan interest in 


eee = eee = 
Che New dork Cimes 's 
sells space in New York sports. (Redskin tickets are sold 
out through 1977. The other 


Nixon has a free pass ) To 

Capital-ize on the Nixon passion, 

The Star now publishes 

, the one sports 

magazine that 
reaches more 
Washingtonians than 
any other sports 
publication in the 
country. Play ball 


where it counts. 
Get into 


Sportsweek 


The Weekly Sports Magazine every Sunday in 


The Washington Star 


...@8k Million Market Newspapers about it 
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Detroit News plans satellite plant 


DETROIT 

In a major move to meet the 
needs of suburban subscribers 
in the rapidly growing northern 
and eastern parts of the metro- 
politan area, Detroit News an- 
nounced purchase of a site at 
16 Mile and Mound roads which 
will be the home of a satellite 
printing plant. 

Construction of the new 
printing facility is scheduled to 
start during 1971 and _ take 
approximately two years. 

The new program was an- 
nounced by Peter B. Clark, pub- 
lisher of the News. He empha- 
sized that the new plant will 
not change the place of em- 
ployment for most of the News’ 
2,800 employes. The paper’s 
corporate offices and its edi- 
torial, advertising and business 


operations will remain at the 
downtown Lafayette Boulevard 
plant which is scheduled for a 
major remodeling. In addition, 
the News’ Times Square plant 
will continue in production of 
the major portion of the daily 
and Sunday papers. The plan 
calls for indefinite postpone- 
ment of plans to build a new 
downtown plant on a now 
vacant site bounded by Lafa- 
yette, Third, Howard and First 
streets. However the News 
would like to keep the site for 
future development. 

“This decision to build an 
outlying branch plant results 
from the simple facts of geog- 
raphy and competition,” Clark 
stated. “The last two years have 
seen an upsurge of population, 
particularly to the north and 


northeast of the city and a 
growing demand upon us for 
prompt delivery, particularly of 
late edition papers. Unfortu- 
nately the hours during which 
our trucks must service this de- 
mand are the same ones which 
find the streets and highways 
clogged with outgoing afternoon 
traffic. 

“Our own surveys and a study 
of the problem as it is being met 
in other comparable cities con- 
vinced us that a satellite plant 
offered the only solution.” 

Clark said that newly-devel- 
oped electronic equipment utiliz- 
ing telephone lines and tele- 
vision-type equipment would be 
used to coordinate the printing 
in the Times Square and Mound 
Road plants and to move edi- 
torial copy from the main news 


office to the press rooms. 

The satellite plant program, 
Clark said, does not preclude 
later construction downtown to 
house part or all of the facilities 
of the present News and Times 
Square buildings. Whether such 
later expansion would be located 
on the site across Lafayette 
Boulevard from the present 
News Building will primarily 
depend, he said, on decision by 
city officials. 

Sale to the News of the five 
acres to the north and west of 
Lafayette and First streets was 
approved under the urban re- 
newal program. Payment by the 
News of the $1,179,616 sale 
price transferred the land from 
city ownership and onto the 
property tax rolls. 





Steady rate of growth 


forecast for newspapers 


WASHINGTON 


The outlook for newspaper 
publishing in 1970 is encourag- 
ing but not rosy, according to 
the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. The growth rate the in- 
dustry has experienced during 
the decade of the 60s will con- 
tinue with circulation, advertis- 
ing and employment increasing. 

In a voluminous report on the 
U.S. industrial outlook for 1970, 
the Commerce Department ranks 
newspaper publishing tenth 
largest among U.S. industries 
and predicts that that position 
will remain unchallenged in the 
ensuing year. 

The demand for newspapers 
increased more than 10% _ be- 
tween 1960 and 1968, the De- 
partment repcrts, with the cir- 
culation of all newspapers, in- 
cluding dailies, Sundays, and 
weeklies, reaching a record high 
of 140.6 million. 

“Circulation should continue 
to rise with the increasing num- 
ber of persons of reading age in 
our population,” the report 
stated. “This group has _ in- 
creased by over 10% during the 
period 1960-68. Newspaper cir- 
culation changes have _histori- 
cally paralleled this segment of 
the population. Projections of 
population indicate that the read- 


ing age group will increase al- 
most 12% between 1968 and 
1975. Newspaper circulation is 
expected to enjoy a similar in- 
crease during the same period.” 

An indicator of industry 
growth cited by the report is 
advertising receipts. 

“Total advertising expendi- 
tures in newspapers topped $5.2 
billion in 1968, an increase of 
more than 40% over 1960,” 
the report stated. “News- 
papers’ strongest competition 
for advertising revenues is tele- 
vision. While tv had a sensa- 
tional increase in advertising 
revenues over the past decade, 
newspapers’ rise in advertising 
revenues has paralleled this in- 
crease. Newspaper advertising 
revenue today is almost as great 
as television, radio and maga- 
zine revenues combined.” 

Although employment in the 
newspaper industry increased to 
an estimated 363,200 in 1969, up 
almost 12% over 1960, newspa- 
per operations are experiencing 
manpower shortages in the edi- 
torial, advertising and other 
professional areas, according to 
the Commerce Department’s sur- 
vey. 

“However, greater awareness 
and a more realistic approach 
on the part of publishers to this 


serious problem is_ bringing 
about means to cope with the 
situation through cooperative 
programs among publishers, 
schools, colleges and associa- 
tions, and through research ac- 
tivities. Labor groups are con- 
tributing their share of assist- 
ance through efforts to improve 
wage scales for the white collar 
employes. 

“The new and _ increasingly 
complex technologies being in- 
troduced into the industry are 


causing manpower shortages 
also in the production depart- 
ments of newspapers. Coopera- 
tion by all concerned—publish- 
ers, unions, trade associations, 
equipment manufacturers, and 
technical schools and colleges— 
is doing much to alleviate the 
problem through training and 
retraining programs. 

“Wage scales of newspaper 
production personnel are among 
the highest in the printing and 
publishing industries and have 
risen faster than in any other 
area of the operation.” 

The value of shipments for the 
newspaper industry is expected 
to top $7 billion in 1970 for a 
gain of about 5%, the Commerce 
report said, and is expected to 
reach approximately $8.9 billion 
by 1975. 





The overall picture 


As for the printing 
whole—newspapers, 
printing—the Commerce 


and publishing 
periodicals, 
Department 


industry as a 
and commercial 
said it ‘emerged 


books 


from the decade of the sixties in a position of considerable 
strength, as new levels were reached in virtually every 
major measure of industrial activity.” 

“Increases in employment value of shipments and capi- 
tal expenditures were particularly impressive: 

“Approximately 180,000 new employes were added to 
the industry work force, an increase of 20 percent over the 
1960 employment level of 911,000. 

“Industry shipments in 1969 exceeded $14 billion, a gain 
of about $10 billion above 1960 shipments of $14.6 billion. 
This represents a 60% increase. 

“Capital expenditures rose from $420 million in 1960 to 
an estimated $950 million in 1969, an increase of about 


126%.” 





Gannett will spend 
$9 million on plants 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Capital expenditures of ap- 
proximately $9 million this year 
are projected for newspapers 
and broadcast stations of the 
Gannett Company. 

John E. Heselden, vicepresi- 
dent for operations, said this 
sum represents an increase of 
40 percent over the capital ex- 
penditures made for the group’s 
five stations and 33 daily news- 
papers in six states in 1969. 

The largest new project is a 
three-story production annex to 
the Reporter Dispatch Building 
at White Plains, N. Y., esti- 
mated to cost $5 million. The 
new plant and the eight-story 
main building, headquarters for 
the Westchester Rockland 
newspapers will be aircondi- 
tioned. 

The cost for all the new 
equipment at White Plains has 


been budgeted at $1.50 million. 

Also on the 1970 program is 
the purchase of a $1.5 million 
offset press to be installed in 
the new home of the Plainfield 
(N. J.) Courier-News, a 55,000 
circulation daily. The total ex- 
penditure in Plainfield will ex- 
ceed $5 million. 

The Utical (N. Y.) Press and 
Observer-Dispatch will install a 
new press in a recently com- 
pleted addition and the Roches- 
ter newspapers will spend about 
$150,000 on building alterations 
and additional equipment. 

Other improvements are 
planned for Gannett newspaper 
plants at Elmira and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Camden, N. J. and 
Rockford, Ill. New color and 
video tape equipment have been 
ordered for stations at Roches- 
ter and Binghamton. 





December revenue 
from ads is a plus 


Total advertising revenues of 
daily newspapers amounted to 
more than $5.5 billion for the 
first 11 months of 1969. This 
was more than the $5.3 billion 
total for all 12 months of 1968. 

To reach this mark in 11 
months, November advertising 
revenues had attained an all 
time record annual rate of more 
than $6.1 billion and a cumula- 
tive percentage increase of 9.8% 
over the previous year. Novem- 
ber alone had a 10.6% revenue 
rise. 

These revenue estimates are 
prepared by the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, NAPA. They are 
based on actual linage measured 
by Media Records for its 52-city 
index and reflect changes in 
rates and linage distribution as 
measured by the Bureau. 


Extra Sunday 


An extra Sunday in November 
this year as compared to 1968 
helped achieve some of the in- 
crease reported for the 1969 
month. This was particularly 
beneficial to retail revenues 
which increased by 14.1% in No- 
vember 1969 as compared to the 
same month in 1968. The cumu- 
lative increase in retail adver- 
tising revenues of daily news- 
papers amounted to 9.3% for the 
11 months through November. 
This brought retail revenues to 
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an all time peak annual rate of 
$3.3 billion, also the highest rate 
ever recorded. 

Classified advertising  rev- 
enues rose by 9.3% in November 
and were ahead by 13.6% for the 
first 11 months. The annual rate 
in November reached more than 
$1.7 billion. 

National advertising increased 
by 2.7% in November to an an- 
nual rate of $1.1 billion. The 11 
months gain in national ad rev- 
enues came to 6.1%. The auto- 
motive portion of national ad- 
vertising revenues attained an 
8.5% gain in November as com- 
pared to a 1.0% gain for gen- 
eral advertising revenues which 
make up the balance of the 
classification. However, the in- 
crease in general advertising 
revenues during November 1969 
came on top of a 17% gain last 
year. As a result, general adver- 
tising revenues during Novem- 
ber of 1969 were running at an 
all time record rate. 

* 


Purcell honored 


OTTAWA 
A high honor—the Medal of 
Service of the Order of Canada 
—was conferred by Governor 
General Roland Michener on 
Gillis Purcell, just retired gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian 
Press. 


8 girl students 
initiated in SDX 


SAN LuIs OBISPO, Calif. 
“It’s about time,”, said Chet 
Holcomb, finance-industry editor 
of the Santa Barbara News 
Press and president of the Cen- 
tral California Coast Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, as he presided 
over the first initiation of 
women into the organization. 
Eight women, all undergrad- 
uate students at California State 
Polytechnic College, were ini- 
tiated as members of the college 
chapter of the society during a 
joint meeting of the Central 
California Coast Chapter and 
the college chapter recently in 
nearby Santa Maria. 


Two conduct rites 


Holcomb joined Charles Jack- 
son of Lompoc, president of the 
Cal Poly chapter, in conducting 
the ceremony during which the 
women and five men became 
members of Sigma Delta Chi, 
national journalistic society. 

Those initiated were: 

Kathleen Lovett of 
Grande. 

Alane Lewis of Riverside. 
Cheryl Slabey of San 
Obispo. 

Cheri 
Park. 

Dale Ellen Kern 
geles. 

Vicki Dungan of Exeter. 

Nina Zacuto of Van Nuys. 

John C. Reynolds of Soquel. 

Kathryn Finley of Santa 
Maria. 

Bernard S. Guzenske of Port- 
ola. 

Billy R. Vickers of 
dero. 

Ian McCabe of Whittier. 

Bruce Judson of Encino. 

All are journalism students at 
Cal Poly. 


Arroyo 


Luis 
Nicklaus of Canoga 


of Los An- 


Atasca- 





Past week’s range 
of stock prices 


(New York Stock Exchange) 
Dec. 17 Dec. 29 


Berkey Photo 

Bo'se Cascade ; 
Capital Cities Bdcstg. 
Cowles Communications 
Crowell Collier ; 
Crown Zellerbach .. 
Cutler Hammer 

Dayco Covp. .. 
Eastman Kodak 

Eltra Corp. 

Fairchild Camera .... 
Foote, Cone, Belding 
Gannett Co, . 
Seorgia Pacific ; 
Great Northern Paper 
Harris Intertype 
Inmont 

International Paper 
Knight Newspapers 
Kimberly Clark x 
North American Rockwell 
Republic Co p. . ; 
Richardson Co. 

Time Inc, 

Times Mirror 

White Consolidated 


16'/ 
7475 


15!/, 
72\/4 
32'/, 


(American Stock Exchange) 


Digital Equipment 
Domtar 

Ehrenre'ch Photo 
Milgo Electronics 70'/, 
New York Times 463/, 
PKL Co. 10 

Southwest Forest Ind. 19'/, 
Wood Industries 12 


5% 
13% 
25'/2 


(Over the Counter) 


{ 
[Booth Newspapers 
Boston Herald-Traveler 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
Dow Jones 

Downe Comms. ..... 
Doyle, Dan2, Bernbach 
Federated Publications 
Srey Advtg. 

Hurletron 

Lee Enterprises 

Media General 
Ogilvy, Mather 

Panax Corp. 

Photon 
Post Corp. 
Ridder 


(Wisc.) 
Publications 

(Canadian Exchanges) 
Abitibi 
B. C. Forest 
Great Lakes Paper 
MacMillan, Bloedel 
Southam Press 

Taomson Newspapers 





Newark deal near 


The proposed acquisition of the Newark (N.J.) News 


and the 


yarden State Paper Co. by Media General Inc. 


may be effected early in 1970, Alan S. Donnahoe, president 
of the Richmond-based holding company, said this week. 
Accountants have been working on the details of the 


transaction, which will 


involve an exchange of Media 


General stock for the assets owned by the Scudder family 
and others in the Newark properties. Media General is 
the parent company of Richmond Newspapers Inc. 
Donnahoe said his firm was particularly interested in 
the Garden State Paper Co. which operates newsprint 
mills in New Jersey, Illinois (in partnership with Field 
Enterprises) and California. Old newspapers are the basic 


ingredients in the process. 


Garden State, according to Donnahoe, accounts for more 
revenue than the Evening News (267,000) and Sundoy 


News (423,000). 
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Aid for newsprint mills, too 


Special tax concessions 
advocated for newspapers 


(Compiled from reports by 
The Canadian Press) 


OTTAWA 

John W. H. Bassett, chairman 
and publisher of the Toronto 
Telegram, favors special tax 
concessions designed to help pre- 
serve independent, locally-owned 
newspapers from falling to pub- 
lishing groups. 

In a brief, he urged the spe- 
cial Senate committee on mass 
media to recommend exemption 
of individually-owned newspa- 
pers from estate tax. He says 
the government also should 
grant tax benefits to newsprint 
paper manufacturers to reduce 
prices to Canadian users. 

Special treatment for the 
newspaper publishing business 
would set no precedent, he says, 
because the federal government 
introduced special tax measures 
in 1966 to safeguard Canadian 
ownership of publications. 

Those regulations provide that 
advertisers may deduct advertis- 
ing expenses for tax purposes as 
normal business expenses only 
when the publication carrying 
the advertising is at least 75 
percent Canadian-owned. 


To save ownership 


Bassett says he agrees with 
the aim of safeguarding Cana- 
dian ownership, but he believes 
the objective includes maintain- 
ing diversified ownership. 

“To achieve this best I believe 
we should try to retain real re- 
sponsibility in publishing in the 
hands of those whose job it is to 
produce the papers in the com- 
munities where they are pub- 
lished.” 

Four daily newspapers have 
been sold since 1966 to one of the 
three big groups—Thomson 
Newspapers, Southam or FP 
Publications. Already, almost 44 
percent of total daily-newspaper 
circulation in Canada is repre- 
sented by the three big groups. 

Bassett says estate taxes when 
an owner-publisher dies tend to 
force sale of an independently- 
owned newspaper, often to one 
of the groups. In that case, iden- 
tification is diffused and the 
press as a whole is not as strong 
as it could be. 

“My proposal is, therefore, 
that this committee recommend 
that shares of a single news- 


paper, passed on at death, be 
exempt from estate tax.” 

Legislation could provide for 
recapture of estate tax should 
the inheritor sell his ownership 
in his lifetime. 

Bassett says his plea is not 
vn personal grounds, because he 
nas arranged to pass ownership 
vo his three sons through a trust. 

The publisher says the cost of 
newsprint paper is a substantial 
burden on newspapers, account- 
ing for 24 percent of his paper’s 
total operating costs. 

He describes the newsprint 
manufacturers as “the only of- 
ficial government-approved com- 
bine in the country.” 

The submission catalogues 15 
price increases since 1945, to 
$143 a ton at the start of 1970 
from $59 a ton at the beginning 
of 1945. Each time, all com- 
panies raised their prices by 
exactly the same amount within 
a few weeks of each other. 


U. S. determines price 


The newsprint makers have 
been left alone by government 
because their industry is the 
greatest single earner of United 
States currency, but “I submit 
that Canadian publishers should 
not suffer because newsprint is 
an important earner of Ameri- 
can dollars.” 

The price in Canada is set on 
the basis of what the maker can 
get in the United States. But 
the newsprint industry is using 
Canada’s forests, just as broad- 
casters are deemed to be using 
the airwaves, so there should 
be a Canadian price to permit 
newspapers to be published eco- 
nomically, Bassett says. 

He cites Sweden as an exam- 
ple of a system whereby domes- 
tic needs are filled at a price 
lower than the export charge for 
newsprint. 

The committee thus should 
recommend federal tax benefits 
that would reduce the cost of 
newsprint in Canada. 

“It is my conviction that there 
will never again in this country 
appear a new daily paper in a 
market where one exists now,” 
says Mr. Bassett. 

“With no newspapers on the 
horizon, it is important to main- 
tain the ones we have. It is 
equally important that diversifi- 
cation of ownership remains in 
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Canada.” 

Amplifying on his brief in a 
personal appearance, Bassett 
said he knows that the submis- 
sion could be interpreted as a 
special plea on behalf of the 
print media. 

But he said he makes no apol- 
ogy for that because the govern- 
ment set the precedent for spe- 
cial status by adjusting fiscal 
policy to support Canadian 
rather than foreign ownership 
of Canadian publications. 

It would be “a great service” 
to the press and public to keep 
independent newspapers inde- 
pendent. However, he opposed 
direct subsidy. 

At the same time he hoped the 
committee would examine the 
Swedish situation which keeps 
domestic newsprint prices down. 
He hoped the power of the com- 
mittee would be used to find out 
what takes place in that country. 

He once sent a man to Sweden 
to find out but Swedish publish- 
ers were careful about the in- 
formation they gave out on 
their newsprint pricing system. 

Bassett said if any other in- 
dustry in Canada raised its 
prices by the same amount to 
every customer as the newsprint 
industry does, there might be 
some interest shown by the gov- 
ernment anti-combines people. 


Government role opposed 


Any government attempt to 
produce special legislation for 
the press would be deplorable, 
a Thomson Newspapers Ltd. 
executive told the Senate com- 
mittee. 

St. Clair McCabe, executive 
vice-president and managing di- 
rector, said special press legis- 
lation as opposed to legislation 
for industry in general ‘would 
strike at the whole principle” 
of a press free from legislative 
and administrative interference. 

He said special press legisla- 
tion would give the government 
of the day the right to interfere 
with press organization in the 
public interest. That would have 
inherent dangers for freedom 
of thought. 

Replying to question, Mc- 
Cabe added that he is opposed 
to a press council to police the 
industry. Suggestions for one 
may come from people “with a 
guilty conscience.’ 


There was an open door to 
the community by publishers of 
Thomson newspapers to hear 
complaints. In the small com- 
munities where Thomson papers 
operate the press does not slant 
news. 

He read a letter from the 
publisher of the Thomson pa- 
per in Orilla, Ont., which called 
the British Press Council a 
face-saving device for an in- 
dustry which had some bad 
press. 


28 dailies, 15 weeklies 


McCabe said Thomson papers 
are in business to make money 
and that is a “prety good force” 
to turn out a good newspaper. 

With the recent purchase of 
the Vernon (B.C.) News, Thom- 
son owns 28 dailies and 15 
weeklies in Canada. 


Asked how much is too much, 
McCabe said he didn’t know 
what the stopping point should 
be in group control of news- 
papers. He did not know how 
many more papers the Thomson 
group would buy in Canada. 

Senator Douglas Everett 
sought to discover whether, 
after a takeover, the Thomson 
group attempted to increase the 
percentage proportion of adver- 
tising to news space. 

He got no direct reply from 
McCabe who said at one point 
that the group would not try to 
reduce the news space. It did 
try to increase advertising, but 
not at the expense of news. 

Asked about likely technical 
advances in communication, 
such as facsimile distribution of 
news by cables, McCabe said he 
doubted facsimile would be a 
big factor for some time. 

Margaret Hamilton, a Thom- 
son vice-president, said the 
limiting factor is that facsimile 
does not carry advertising so 
news distribution in that way 
would not be commercially 
viable. | 

Senator C. R. McElman, New 
Brunswick, asked about salaries 
paid Thomson employees. 


Union contracts 


Miss Hamilton said only two 
of the Thomson papers in Can- 
ada do not have some kind of 
union contracts. One paper in 
the group, The Times at Osha- 
wa, Ont., had a contract cover- 
ing editorial staff with the 
American Newspaper Guild, 

Miss Hamilton read out a 
statement taking issue with some 
features of the Guild submis- 
sion to the committee. 

The statement covered a num- 
ber of details, denying that the 
bulk of news carried by Thom- 
son newspapers was from out- 
side services, saying the mini- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Reflecting the image of society 


New standards emerging 
from freedom of press 


By Ernest Meyer 


Director, International Press Institute 


History may record that the 
1960s was the decade when the 
enormity of the widening gap 
between the haves of the world 
and the have-nots became ap- 
parent. 

And if the historians are 
thorough they will include 
among the list of material ob- 
jects unshared by mankind not 
merely things like food, shelter 
and medicine but also press 
freedom. 

For if the underdeveloped 
two-thirds of the world which 
goes to bed hungry each night 
fell further and further behind 
in its ration of press freedom, 
then the democratic part of the 
remaining third seemed to have 
invested itself with so much 
press freedom that as the per- 
missive age gathered force it 
was sometimes seen to be suf- 
fering from indigestive nausea. 

Standards of conduct which 
would have been inconceivable 
at the beginning of the Sixties 
were becoming, at the beginning 
of the 1970s, the norm and this 
is as true of the press as of 
many other things. 


Fine line drawn 


Now, more than ever before, 
the very term “press freedom” 
needs redefinition and re-exami- 
nation and paramount is the 
hairsbreadth line between free- 
dom and license as permissive- 
ness gathers force. What is hap- 
pening is that societies leading 
the permissive age—broadly the 
bigger countries of the West- 
are setting press standards and 
using a language which is be- 
ginning to infiltrate into socie- 
ties where the astonishments 
and scandals of a consumer age 
have hitherto barely been 
known. 

This is inevitable, but always 
the press must watch as jealous- 
ly as it does its other “free- 
dom”, that hairsbreadth line 
which separates freedom from 
license, 

If the press is to reflect the 
image of the society it serves, 
and of which it is itself a prod- 
uct, it must mirror all the di- 
versities, all the complexities of 
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our time; from the scientific ex- 
plorations of outer space to the 
seamier activities of the frus- 
trated underground movements. 
And as journalists must in- 
creasingly use the language of 
science to inform the public 
about the one, so they will often 
need to use the four letter words 
language of the other for pre- 
cisely the same reason. 

This role will often mean that 
the press will become the scape- 
goat of those dissatisfied with 
society. But that is nothing 
new; for even those voices of 
dissatisfaction will be heard in 
a truly free press. 

Part of the price the free 
world must pay for its press is 
often, at the least, a misunder- 
standing of these mores by less 
developed countries and, at 
worst, vitriolic condemnation 
from authoritarian countries 
who cite such standards as ex- 
amples of degeneracy. 

The truth is, of course—and 
it is probably impossible to ex- 
plain this to societies which are 
neither permissive nor free— 
that freedom is indivisible; a 
society with a press which can 
indulge itself in what may be 
seen by some as license can also 
expose and condemn monstrosi- 
ties such as the alleged Pink- 
ville massacre. 

To the press in countries 
where there is no freedom, ex- 
posé is a word that means death. 


‘Give away” newspapers 


One development touching on 
the freedom of the press which 
emerged throughout the year 
and which will require careful 
watching was the rash of “give- 
away” newspapers which is now 
becoming almost a fever in 
many countries of Europe. The 
position of the “‘give-away” pa- 
pers is a complex one, but inso- 
far as the journalist is con- 
cerned, they are beginning to 
pose an ethical problem, as in 
some instances the publisher 
lays down very strict lines on 
what may and may not be re- 
ported; and inasmuch as the 
public interest is served by such 
publications, there is already 


the most blatant evidence avail- 
able in some quarters of these 
newspapers being used as a po- 
litical spearhead for a form of 
government which should it 
ever re-emerge would have as 
much truck with the freedom of 
the press as did its predecessor. 

These developments are thus 
not only corrupting the original 
objects of “give-away” papers, 
which were purely economic, but 
also, and much more serious, af- 
fecting the freedom of both the 
newspapermen and the public 
they serve. 


Some highlights: 

THE FREE WORLD 

Britain 

The event touching on press 
freedom which caused most con- 
cern in Britain was the publica- 
tion of the Christine Keeler 
memoirs by the News of the 
World under the new ownership 
of Australia’s Rupert Murdoch. 
In the public mind, the issue re- 
volved itself not so much around 
the freedom of the press, but 
on the freedom of the individual 
—a reference to the regurgita- 
tion which was expected in the 
memoirs of the part involving 
former Cabinet Minister John 
Profumo, who since being ruined 
by the original disclosure in 
1963, had sought moral restitu- 
tion as a welfare worker. 

The press in Britain was its 
own best judge of the ethics of 
the case and the consensus was 
that there is a price to pay for 
press freedom even in a full 
democracy and that although it 
may not be a high price it can 
often be a distasteful one. 

None the less, there were in- 
dications that too many such 
instances as the Keeler case 
might lead to a public and po- 
litical call for press control. 

But the most important de- 
velopment touching on press 
freedom in Britain was the fur- 
ther attempt to put on the sta- 
tute book a bill to prune the 
often cumbersome and outmod- 
ed libel and contempt and of- 
ficial secrets laws. In any event, 
the attempt failed. 

USA 

The most serious threat to 
the freedom of information in 
the Western World was un- 


doubtedly that from Vice-Presi- 
dent Spiro Agnew, who having 
first censored tv commentators 
and producers for giving the 
public what he called “a high- 
ly selected and often biased pre- 
sentation of news” then broad- 
ened his attack to include cer- 
tain newspapers. Mr. Agnew’s 
attack on tv was seen as a 
threat of witholding operating 
licenses granted to tv stations 
who erred. 

The most serious aspect of 
the attacks was that although 
launched from an office which 
is traditionally of little effect 
in the United States Govern- 
ment, it appeared that in fact 
they may have emanated from 
the Presidential office itself. 


France 

The last stages of the de 
Gaulle era brought about an un- 
precedented brush between the 
French Government and_ the 
French press with a charge 
from the Secretary of State for 
Information, apropos the Mid- 
dle East situation, “that Israeli 
influences make themselves felt 
in circles close to news”. 

Newspapers felt that they 
had been accused of being “ac- 
complices in a Zionist plot” and 
many of them asked for clarifi- 
cation. 


Germany 

A criminal case tried in De- 
cember in Frankfurt on Main 
strongly illustrates the recog- 
nition not only of the freedom 
of information in Germany , but 
also the right to information. 
Giinther Wallraff, a newspaper- 
man working for the magazine 
Pardon, inquired in vain about 
armed groups for self-defense 
set up by certain industrialists. 
Determined to unearth the facts 
he posed as a Ministerial Coun- 
sellor of the Ministry of the In- 
terior and thus by phoning a 
number of leaders of these 
groups obtained confirmation of 
their operation and practices— 
both of which were illegal. 

Charged by the Ministry of 
Interior with impersonating a 
public official, the court found 
that the practices which Wall- 
raff exposed were illegal, but 
that he had not committed an 
offense. Taking into account the 
right of the press to gather and 
publish all information concern- 
ing the community and _ the 
right of this community to be 
informed, the court acquitted 
him. 
UNFREE EUROPE 
Czechoslovakia 

The emasculation of the 
Czechoslovakian press which be- 
gan after the 1968 invasion was 
completed during 1969. 

Some 750 journalists 

(Continued on page 15) 


who 
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New special Detroit Free Press captures 
two top women’s page prizes 


tab bows at 
Copley daily 


SACRAMENTO, Calif. 

Still another locally-produced 
special section has been added 
to the Sacramento Union with 
the addition of Tv Time, a 
tabloid weekly which made its 
bow in the morning and Sunday 
newspaper early in December. 

This is the fourth new sec- 
tional expansion since the 
Union became the 17th daily in 
the Copley Newspapers group 
May 10, 1966. 

The new tabloid provides 
readers with an accurate, cur- 
rent and completely up-to-date 
program of the television sched- 
ules available in the Sacramento 
area, said Carlyle Reed, editor 
ind publisher. 


Friday deadline 


The closing deadline for Sun- 
day publication is Friday noon. 
Reed explained he personally 
became interested in the need 
for a late, locally published and 
printed report after noting in- 
accuracies in the pre-printed 
out of town. 

TV Time appeared just a few 
months after the launching of 
NOW, for young people. This 
is a Tuesday tabloid with full 
color and heavy pictorial con- 
tent. 

These and predecessor inno- 
vations are produced by the 
Union’s regular staff. Estab- 
lished earlier were Food Fare, 
packaging the weekly market 
report into a highly-illustrated 
olor section, and Bride’s Book. 

Bride’s Book has won ac- 
colades from editors as a solu- 
tion to the problem of what to 
do for space that meets the de- 
mand for wedding coverage. It 
appears semi-weekly and dis- 
plays successive pages of photos 
with brief sketches. 

TV Time opened with 16 
pages and dipped to 12 for the 
holidays. Howard Taylor de- 
signed the tabloid. 


Other sections 


NOW, a fourth section which 
first appeared Sept. 23 as a 16- 
page tabloid; Food Fare and 
Bride’s Book are all produced 
by the women’s staff headed by 
Mae Belle Pendergast. 

NOW is modified mod with 
headlines in hand-lettered capi- 
tals or in all lower case, as the 
mood indicates. Its color covers 
may be all art, a photo montage 
or a concept. 


COLUMBIA, Mo. 

Winners of the tenth anniver- 
sary Penney-Missouri Awards 
competition for women’s page 
excellence were announced here 
Christmas Day by Dean Earl 
English of the Missouri School 
of Journalism. 

Nearly $11,500 in awards go 
to 14 winners in the 1969 wom- 
en’s page, fashion and report- 
ing-writing classes; and to 10 
winners in the photography divi- 
sion, including the women’s page 
photographer of the year. 

For the first time in the pro- 
gram, the two top $1,500 awards 
—for fashion and _ reporting- 
writing—go to a single paper, 
the Detroit Free Press. Winner 
for fashion writing is Marji 
Kunz, for her story on wearing 
a nightgown to a formal ball. 
Capturing the reporting-writing 
award for a series on today’s 
life in Israel is Helen Fogel, also 
of the Free Press. 

Women’s page 
1969: 

Class I: (1) The Paper, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., Betty Danfield; (2) 
Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle, Virginia Hardin; (3) 
Glendale (Calif.) News-Press, 
Betty Preston. 

Class II: (1) Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune, Beryl Ann Brown- 
ell; (2) TODAY, Cocoa, Fla., 
Gloria Biggs; (3) Sacramento 
(Calif.) Union, Mae Belle Pen- 
dergast. 

Class III: (1) Miami Herald, 
Marie Anderson; (2) St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times, Marjorie 
Paxson; (3) Newsday, Al Cohn. 

Class I1V: (1) Boca Raton 
(Fla.) News, Sandra Wesley; 
(2) Birmingham (Mich.) Eccen- 
tric, Tish Myers; (3) Kettering- 
Oakwood (O.) Times, Anne Doll. 

Fashion: Marji Kunz, Detroit 
Free Press. 

Reporting - Writing: 
Fogel, Detroit Free Press. 

Winners for women’s 
photography: 

Women’s Page Photographei 
of the Year: Gary Settle, Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

Class I (Layout): (1) John 
Bowden, Washington Star; (2) 
Ed Stein, Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal; and (3) Jon Webb, Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

Class II (Story-Telling Pic- 
ture): (1) Cookie Snyder, Twin 
City Sentinel, Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; (2) Dick Sroda, The Pa- 
per, Oshkosh, Wis.; and (3) 
Bernie Boston, Washington Star. 

Class III (Personality Por- 
trait): (1) Lee Romero, Provi- 


winners for 


Helen 


page 
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dence (R.I.) Journal; (2) Ron- 
ald Kenney, Pompano Beach 

(Fla.) Sun Sentinel; and (3) 
Lee Romero, Providence Journal. 

Photo Honorable Mentions: 

Layout — Al McLaughlin, 
Daily Oklahoman; Curtis Mc- 
Gee, Houston Chronicle. 

Story - Telling Picture—Mich- 
ael Coers, Louisville 
Journal; Jon Webb, Louisville 
Courier-Journal; John Turner, 
Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel; Bill 
Luster, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal; Rosa Tusa, Milwaukec 
Sentinel. 


Courier- 


Personality Portrait — Ott 
Gangl, Akron Beacon-Journal; 
Walt Kleine, Dayton (Ohio) 
Journal-Herald; and Ron Kuner, 
Akron Beacon-Journal. 
Awards of $1,000, $500 and 
$250 go to the three women’s 
page winners in each of four 
circulation classes. The fashion 
winner may choose a $1,500 cash 
award, $750 plus a_ week’s 
expense-paid trip to any Euro- 
pean fashion center. The report- 
ing-writing award also is $1,500. 
The Women’s Page  Photog- 


or 


Doris Ashwell 


rapher of the Year portfolio 
award is $500, while winners in 
the three other photo classes re- 
ceive $150 first, $75 second and 
$50 third. 

Winners will be saluted at a 
five-day women’s page workshop 
March 15-20, 1970 at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Workshop 
reservations are on a first-come, 
first-served basis. The top photo 
award winner will represent all 
photo award winners at this 
seminar. 

Women’s page judges for 1969 
were those who served in 1960, 
the year the program was 
launched: Inez Robb, retired col- 
umnist for United Feature Syn- 
dicate; Margot Sherman, senior 
vicepresident of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., New York City; J. 
Barry Mullaney, former assist- 
ant to the publisher, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Dorothy Roe 
Lewis, women’s columnist for 
the New York News-Chicago 
Tribune Syndicate; and Dr. 
Margaret Mangel, director of 
home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and permanent 
judge. 


Prudy Taylor 


Two women are cited 


for alcoholism stories 


AVON PARK, Fla. 


Two Florida newswomen are 
this year’s recipients of alcohol- 
ism reporting awards. 

Prudy Taylor, reporter for the 
Fort Myers News-Press, and 
Doris Ashwell of WKIS, Or- 
lando, will receive their awards 
during National Alcoholism In- 
formation Month in January. 

The awards are made by the 
State of Florida Bureau of Al- 


coholiec Rehabilitation. 

Miss Taylor followed up a 
visit to the Bureau with a series 
of stories on the woman alco- 
holic in the Fort Myers area. 
She also hit at the lack of facili- 
ties to treat alcoholism. 

Miss Ashwell was selected on 
the basis of a series carried 
over WKIS following a weekend 
“live-in” with women alcoholics 
at the Bureau. 
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Papers fight 
court order 
for evidence 


CHICAGO 

Field Enterprises Inc., owner 
of the Chicago Daily News and 
the Chicago Sun-Times, has filed 
in Cook County Circuit Court a 
motion to deny subpoenas sought 
by Louis Truelock and other de- 
fendants in a raid on an Illinois 
Black Panther Party apartment 
which resulted in the deaths of 
Fred Hampton and Mark Clark. 

Police entered the apartment 
in search of weapons and am- 
munition (E&P, Dec. 20) and in 
a gun battle the Panther leaders, 
Hampton and Clark, were killed. 
Truelock and other Panthers 
were in the apartment where 
police seized 18 guns and more 
than 1,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. They were arrested. 

An attorney for Truelock re- 
ceived court permission to sub- 
poena “all photographs, film, 
videotape and sound recordings 
whether or not broadcast, and 
all documents, notes, drafts, 
manuscripts, memoranda and 
other written matter whether or 
not published ... ” 


Threat to independence 


Field attorneys contend they 
don’t consider the subpoenas pre- 
cise and regard the move as a 
“fishing expedition.” Further, it 
was said, the Panther efforts 
constitute a threat to the inde- 
pendence of the news media. 

The Daily News called the 
subpoenas “yet another harass- 
ment of local media, now the 
subject of so many subpoenas 
that tv news directors are 
threatening ... to paper their 
walls with the documents.” 

Almost immediately after the 
SDS Weatherman violence in 
Chicago’s Loop October 8-11, 
county and federal governments 
issued subpoenas for all film and 
tapes pertaining to the incident. 

Chicago newspapers turned 
over some photographs taken of 
the Weatherman violence and 
some copies of newspapers car- 
rying stories and pictures of the 
incident when they were sub- 
poenaed. 

However, as a spokesman for 
the Daily News remarked, the 
copies of the newspapers could 
have easily been obtained from 
our public service office. No re- 
porters’ notes or other material 
were turned over to the authori- 
ties. 

Twenty indictments were re- 
turned in the Weatherman case 
and none of the defendants have 
come to trial. 


McMullan 


Beebe 


Jinks 


Knight transfers McMullan 
from Miami to Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA 

John E. McMullan, whose 
career has ranged from sports 
to business to politics, was 
named this week as vicepresi- 
dent and executive editor of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

Lee Hills, president of Knight 
Newspapers, said McMullan will 
assume his new duties January 
2 following formal completion of 
the sale of the Inquirer to the 
Knight group. 

Hills also announced that 
John Gillen, managing editor, 
will continue in direct charge of 
the Inquirer’s news department. 

McMullan, 48, comes to the 
Inquirer from the Miami (Fla.) 
Herald, another Knight paper, 
where he has been executive edi- 
tor since 1966. 

A native of Georgia, McMul- 
lan attended schools in Miami 
and was editor of his high school 
newspaper. He attended the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and edited 
the campus newspaper there. He 
also holds a law degree from 
the University of Miami. 

During World War II he 
served with the Eighth and 
Ninth Air Forces in Europe. 

McMullan began his career as 
a sportswriter on the Miami 
News, then served as city editor 
of that paper for five years. He 
joined the Herald in 1957 as city 
editor, became assistant manag- 
ing editor, and later moved to 
Washington, to head the Her- 
ald’s bureau. 

He returned to the Herald in 
1965 as assistant to the general 
manager and became executive 
editor the following year. 


Behrman for Barber 


Arnold R. Behrman has been 
promoted to associate media di- 
rector at Compton Advertising 
Inc. He joined the agency in 
1964 as a media trainee and 
now moves into a spot vacated 
by Walter Barber who is re- 
tiring after 35 years with 
Compton. 


MIAMI 

Senior Managing Editor 
George Beebe and Managing 
Editor Larry Jinks will assume 
new responsibilities in directing 
the news department of the Mi- 
ami Herald, publisher Lee Hills 
announced December 29. 

Beebe and Jinks will share 
duties formerly performed by 
Executive Editor John McMul- 
lan, who is becoming executive 
editor of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 

Beebe will direct the Sunday, 
feature and syndicate operations 
and will coordinate the news de- 
partment’s planning and devel- 
opment activities. 

Beebe will continue to super- 
vise the Herald’s Latin America 
news coverage and its daily 
Latin America editions. Beebe is 
chairman of the Inter American 
Press Association. He was a 
member of Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Mission to Latin 
America last year, handling 
mass communications. 

It was also announced that 
Beebe, Editor Don Shoemaker 
and Treasurer James A. Ren- 
barger were elected to the board 
of directors of the Miami Herald 
Publishing Co. 

Jinks will be in charge of 
daily news coverage. He also 
will oversee the department’s 
employment and budgetary func- 
tions, and will supervise the 
Herald’s network of bureaus in 
Florida. 


Beebe worked for the Billings 
(Mont.) Gazette and the Jack- 
sonville (Fla.) Times-Union be- 
fore joining the Herald in 1944. 

Jinks is a 1950 graduate of 
the University of Missouri and 
received an M.S. degree from 
Columbia University Graduate 
School of Journalism in 1956. 
He worked for the Muskogee 
(Okla.) Times-Democrat, the 
Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News 
and the Charlotte Observer be- 
fore joining the Herald as as- 
sistant city editor in 1960. 


In new posts 
with Knight 


H. J. (HAL) JURGENSMEYER 

becomes vicepresident and gen- 

eral manager of the Miami (Fla.) 

Herald in a realignment of titles 

and duties of top executives of 
that Knight newspaper. 


ROLFE NEILL is returning to the 

Knight Newspapers organization 

as editor of the Philadelphia Daily 

News. He has been an assistant 

managing editor of the New York 
News. 


JAMES A. RENBARGER, native 

Floridian, becomes treasurer and 

controller of the Miami (Fla.) 

Herald in new executive align- 

ment at that paper in the Knight 
group. 
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Lion’s share of states’ 
budgets in print media 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 

Advertising investments of the 50 
states to promote their industrial de- 
velopment and travel advantages ad- 
vanced 12.2% in 1969 to just under $25 
million, according to the eleventh annual 
published study of this field just re- 
leased by Long Advertising & Market- 
ing Publications, which obtains its data 
from official sources in state govern- 
ments. 

1969 State Development Advertising 
Reports, a 1387-page summary and 
analysis of the state advertising cam- 
paigns, reveals what Editor Ruth H. 
Long terms “the two most significant 
developments we have observed in 
eleven years of publishing these re- 
ports.” The first is that the 50 states’ 
total development appropriations 
(which include all expenses and adver- 
tising) appear to have stabilized at 
around $51 million, an increase only 
1.2% over 1968 ; but advertising’s share, 
$24.9 million, is up substantially. 

Publishers of the book note that for 
years the so-called “administrative” or 
total non-advertising share of state de- 
velopment budgets has overshadowed 
the monies allocated for advertising and 
other forms of promotion. In 1968 it was 
$55.90 out of every $100 for administra- 
tive and $44.10 for advertising; where- 
as in 1969 the advertising share rose to 
$48.89 and the administrative fell to 
$51.11. This $4.79 (or 4.79%) shift 
from administrative expenses to adver- 
tising allocations represents a $2.75 mil- 
lion or 12.2% raise in state advertising 
in one year, which the study deems 
significant. 

Traditionally, each state seeks to 
promote its advantages in two cate- 
gories: industrial development and 


travel. Because of higher-rate media, 
the latter usually receives the lion’s 
share of budgets. This was again true 
in 1969, when industrial development 
advertising budgets rose 7% from 
1968’s to $7,511,121, and travel alloca- 
tions increased an overall percentage of 
14.6 to $17,406,916. 

Print media continued to dominate 
state media allocations, and the editors 
comment “television and radio, despite 
golden opportunities, lie dormant.” 1969 
State Development Advertising Reports 
breaks down some 20-26 separate facts 
about each state’s industrial develop- 
ment and travel budgets, including types 
and names of media, collateral material, 
division preferences with respect to 
sales contacts, names of principal offi- 
cials and staff members, advertising and 
public relations agencies, program ac- 
complishments and dates of next plan- 
ning periods. 

South Atlantic states continue to 
dominate total budget figures; followed 
by Pacific, Middle Atlantic, East North 
Central, West North Central, West 
South Central, East South Central, 
Mountain and New England state 
groups. 

Twenty states have total development 
appropriations now of over $1,000,000 
and six with total advertising alloca- 
tions over the “magic million” mark. 
The “top ten” states in total advertising 
budgets in 1969 were (in order): 
Hawaii, New York, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
South Carolina, Michigan and Texas. 

“1969 State Development Advertising 
Reports is published at $24 per copy by 
Long Advertising & Marketing Publica- 
tions, 122 Keeling Road East, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 27410. 


Donrey buys 
daily paper 
in Missouri 


MOBERLY, Mo. 

The Donrey Media Group has 
purchased the 100-year-old Mon- 
itor-Index and Democrat in Mo- 
berly. The announcement was 
made jointly by Ross Pender- 
graft, Eastern Division vice- 
president of Donrey, and Donald 
W. Reynolds, president. 

The acquisition brings to 25 
the number of daily newspapers 
in the Donrey Group and adds a 
new state, Missouri—its eighth 
—to its scope of Donrey opera- 
tions. 

The Monitor-Index and Demo- 
crat is an afternoon daily with 
a circulation of 8,754, and has 
been operated under the owner- 
ship of the Todd and Van Cleve 
families since 1919. 

James Todd and the late Wil- 
liam C. Van Cleve bought the 
Monitor and the Index, then sep- 
arate dailies, and later merged 
them with the Democrat, also a 
daily. 

Since Van Cleve’s death in 
1929, the paper has been pub- 
lished by Todd and two sons of 
Van Cleve’s, W. T. Van Cleve 
and J. K. Van Cleve. 

J. K. Van Cleve will remain 
with the newspaper. Appointed 
general manager was John Mel- 
ton, formerly with the Fort 
Smith Arkansas Southwest 
Times Record, another Donrey 
newspaper. Extensive remodel- 
ing of facilities and the installa- 
tion of offset equipment are 
planned by Donrey. 

J. N. Wells & Company, 
Wheaton, Illinois, served as con- 
sultants. 

@ 


Account moves 


LONDON 

The Daily Mail has moved 

its account from Leo Burnett- 

LPE to the London office of 
Foote, Cone & Belding. 





New standards 


the traditional grey 
Communist conformity. 


face of ers to a government office to be 


warned of “misuse of press 


(Continued from page 12) 





during the brief Dubcek era had 
created the freest press ever 
seen in a Communist state 
were expelled from the Com- 
munist Party and were left un- 
employed, some were doing 
other and generally menial 
tasks while others left the coun- 
try. 

By the latter half of 1969, the 
Czechoslovak press presented 


Greece 

The situation in Greece con- 
tained an element of grim farce, 
for every time the ‘“Govern- 
ment of the colonels” made pro- 
nouncements’ offering more 
freedom to pressmen they were 
planning the opposite. 

The October declaration of 
“freedom of the press” was im- 
mediately followed by the ban- 
ning and seizure of newspapers 
and the summoning of publish- 
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freedom”. Anyone who did not 
like this form of “freedom of 
the press” was told that they 
could go into exile. 
Spain 

In Spain, censorship, which 
was Officially abolished in 1966 
following the promulgation of a 
new press law, was re-estab- 
lished for three months at the 
beginning of 1969 in the frame 
of a state of emergency decree, 
issued for the first time since 


the end of the civil war. Official 
statistics show that between 
April 1968 and April 1969, 118 
dailies and _ periodicals were 
seized or fined. 
Rumania 

The most significant incident 
—development may be too 
strong a word—in the press of 
Eastern Europe during 1969 
was the unprecendented welcome 
and facilities given to the hun- 
dreds of journalists who went to 
Bucharest to cover the visit of 
President Nixon. 
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How to give 
students ad 
impact told 


LONG BEACH, Calif. 

A way to put newspapers into 
college advertising and market- 
ing classes has undergone a suc- 
cessful test at the Long Beach 
Independent, Press - Telegram, 
following a notation of the need 
by a member of the promotion 
department. 

Immediate results have spark- 
ed the hope that 
about the country will pick up 
the idea of bringing advertising 
into the college and junior col- 
lege arena after the manner that 
circulation departments have de- 
veloped the Newspaper in the 
Classroom program, the Ridder 
newspapers here report. 

Tom Niekarz, I,P-T 
tion manager, credits 
uncovering of a real problem 
and the solution to Bruce E. 
Cummings, a member of his de- 
partment. The suggested method 
of meeting the situation really 
works, Niekarz advised E&P. 


newspapers 


promo- 
both the 


Student view 


A student of marketing or ad- 
vertising knows something about 
the different media. He’s ex- 
posed to them every day and he 
digs magazines and television as 
well as the specialties, explains 
Cummings. 

He’s learning about these and 
more, except newspapers, where 
his information too often is sup- 
plied only by the textbook chap- 
ter devoted to the press. Gen- 
erally he’s not receiving the 
same kind of information as the 
media he regards as more glam- 
orous receive, Cummings said. 

These students will have a 
pretty big say futurely in how 
the companies they work for 
spend ad dollars and for news- 
paper advertising people this 
should be scary, according to 
Cummings’ analysis. 

As a solution the I,P-T has 
instituted a program to provide 
a closer relationship between 
teachers at area colleges and 
local high schools. The aims are 
to aid marketing and advertis- 
ing teachers in presenting their 
instruction and to make certain 
newspapers receive a fair and 
accurate consideration, it was 
explained. 

Ad chiefs speak 

The I,P-T business manager, 
ad director and heads of na- 
tional, retail and classified spoke 
at the first forum, attended by 
23 teachers. Newspaper research 
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100,000 daily over the past 12 months are (left to right) Don 
Martz, circulation director; Harry Montgomery, associate publisher; 
Mason Walsh, general manager; Governor Jack Williams, former 
Gazette columnist; and Lowell Parker, managing editor. Executives 


were presented silver 


platters 


at ceremonies in the newsroom. 





was presented and a_ special 
guest, Lou Schaub, Denver Post, 
discussed Sunday roto maga- 
zines. Next came a plant tour. 

A discussion period at a snack 
and cocktail party followed. An 
important part of the informal 
session was to make executives 
available for questioning. To- 
ward this goal the newspapers 
provided an almost two to one 
ratio to guests, Cummings ex- 
plained. 

As second step in the program 

I,P-T announced a continu- 
ing effort to provide teachers 
with useful classroom aids. A 
packet was supplied each guest. 
Other materials will be mailed 
out from time to time. Larger 
quantities will be made available 
whenever possible. 

The newspapers also are mak- 
ing available Bureau of Adver- 
tising film strips. These are 
ideally suited for classroom use 
and the schools have projection 
equipment in their classrooms. 

As one teacher put it, the pro- 
gram’s immediate result was “to 
help convince us that newspa- 
pers are concerned with their 
quality of education, the needs 
of teachers, and that newspapers 
do care.” 


the 


More frequent 

The Courier at Cranbrook, 
B.C., has jumped from a weekly 
to a twice-a-week newspaper. Re- 
cently it installed a new press 
and adopted a tabloid format. 
Subscription rates have been in- 
creased from $5 to $7 per year. 
Individual issues are 15¢. 


Newsroom unit seeks 
$195 minimum scale 
VENTURA, Calif. 

Negotiations are under way 
between the Ventura County 
Star-Free Press and the newly- 
formed Star-Free Press Editor- 
ial Employes Association for the 
first written contract for editor- 
ial employees in the newspaper’s 
history. 

The association is asking for 
percentage increases in the pres- 
ent salaries and for minimum 
salaries of $195 per week for 
employes with five years of ex- 
perience. 

The association was recog- 
nized as the bargaining unit in 
a National Labor Relations 
Board election November 13. 
Employes favored the associa- 
tion 29 to 7, with only one eli- 
gible employe not voting. 

Stanley Whisenhunt, munici- 
pal affairs reporter, is president. 

@ 
Weekly editor’s son 
now heads big bank 
SAN FRANCISCO 

The son of a weekly news- 
paper editor and publisher has 
become the president and chief 
executive officer of the Bank of 
America, world’s largest com- 
mercial banking institution. 

He is A. W. (Tom) Clausen, 
whose father, Morton Clausen, 
formerly owned the Hamilton 
(Ill.) Press. The banker was 
born Feb. 17, 1923 in Hamilton, 
then a town of 1800 near Mark 
Twain country on the Mississip- 
pi’s banks. 


Lee goes to work 
for liquor concern 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Robert E. Lee IV has resigned 
the national advertising man- 
agership of the San Francisco 
Newspaper Printing Co. to be- 
come a director and vicepresi- 
dent of A. Smith Bowman Dis- 
tillery, Inc., distillers of Vir- 
ginia Gentleman and Fairfax 
County brands. 

Lee became national ad man- 
ager of the San Francisco 
Chronicle in 1954 and continued 
in that position when SFNPC 
was formed to act for the 
Chronicle and the San Francisco 
Examiner. The direct descend- 
ant of the Confederate general 
came to California in 1949 to 
become associated with Dan 
Clark & Associates and joined 
the Chronicle in 1951. 

€ 
‘Jackie’ Martin dies 
WASHINGTON 

Cecelia B. (Jackie) Martin, 
65, photographer and newspaper 
woman, a war correspondent 
during World War II and a 
founder of the American News- 
paper Women’s Club, died here 
December 14. 

@ 


Music column 


Bob Budler, columnist cover- 
ing the recording industry, is 
writing a weekly column entitled 
“On The Music Scene,” dis- 
tributed by Queen City Publish- 
ers, 724 S. Braun St., Denver, 
Colorado. 
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60 students chosen 
for copy desk work 


PRINCETON, N.J. 

Sixty college students with in- 
terest in newspaper editing were 
selected by the Newspaper Fund 
to participate in the third an- 
nual Editing Intern Program. 
Each student will receive a $500 
scholarship after working eight 
weeks next summer as a copy 
editor for one of 60 participat- 
ing’ newspapers. 

The scholarship winners were 
selected from more than 200 ap- 
plicants nominated by journal- 
ism department chairmen, fac- 
ulty advisers to student publica- 
tions, and heads of college news 
bureaus. The selection was made 
by the Newspaper Fund di- 
rectors. 

The winners represent 48 col- 
leges, most of which offer Jour- 
nalism programs. The group is 
comprised of 25 men and 35 
women. 

“The lack of interest in edit- 
ing careers until now is some- 
thing that greatly concerns the 
newspaper industry,” said 
Thomas Engleman, executive di- 
rector of the Newspaper Fund. 


Course in June 


A three-week = copyediting 
course in June will precede the 
assignment to newspapers where 
the 60 interns will work the rest 
of the summer. The editing 
courses are placed at Temple 
University, Philadelphia; Ohio 
State University, Columbus; the 
University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln; and the University of Ne- 
vada, Reno. Fifteen interns will 
be assigned to each course. 

Professor Edward Trayes will 
direct the Temple University 
program, Professor Jack Botts 
will conduct the Nebraska train- 
ing program, Professor John 
Clarke will teach the Ohio State 
course, and Professor LaRue 
Gilleland will direct the Nevada 
program. 

Paul Swensson of Temple will 
travel to each of the courses in 
June to assist in the editing in- 
struction, and to insure that 
each group of interns begins 
newspaper work with similar 
preparation. He is a _ former 
managing editor of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune and ex- 
ecutive director of the News- 
paper Fund. 

During the summer each in- 
tern will be given a wide range 
of editing assignments under 
special supervision. 

The following list of Editing 
Interns includes the winners’ 
names, home towns, and schools: 


Karen Anderson, Portland, 
Oregon, University of Oregon. 

Joseph Baldwin, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, University of Nebraska. 

Angela Beard, Richmond An- 
nex, California, San Francisco 
State College. 

Arthur Beeghly, Berkeley, 
California, San Francisco State 
College. 

Kenneth Berzof, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts, Bowling Green 
State University. 

Janet Bodnar, West Home- 
stead, Pennsylvania, St. Bona- 
venture University. 

tonald Brown, 
City, Missouri, 
Missouri. 

Barbara Buckley, Jackson, 
Mississippi, Spelman College. 

Sheila Caudle, Fallon, Ne- 
vada, University of Nevada. 

Michael Coates, Pasadena, 
California, University of South- 
ern California. 


University 
University of 


Catherine Conrad, Maple 
Glen, Pennsylvania, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. 

Henry Doering, III, Hinsdale, 
Illinois, University of Denver. 

Mark Eicher, Orchard Lake, 
Michigan, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

Shirley Farrell, Fort Worth, 
Texas, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity. 

Julie Fleece, Honolulu, 
waii, Stanford University. 

Candace Ford, Trona, Cali- 
fornia, California State College, 
at Fullerton. 

Ellen Galperin, North Holly- 
wood, Calif., San Fernando Val- 
ley State College. 

Emmett George, Dallas, Tex- 
as, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

Jean Gilbert, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, University of Arizona. 

Tere Gilles, Laurel, Montana, 
University of Montana. 

William Guggenheim, Tampa, 
Florida, University of South 
Florida. 

Linda Hamilton, South Ozone 
Park, New York, City College of 
New York. 

Carla Hendricks, St. Francis, 
Kansas, University of Kansas. 

Georgianna Jagger, Summit. 
New Jersey, Douglass College. 

Robert Johnson, Conneaut, 
Ohio, Ohio University. 

Lucinda Jonsson, Covina, Cali- 
fornia, University of Southern 
California. 

Lloyd King, Jr., Manning, 
South Carolina, University of 
South Carolina. 

Kimberly King, Tucson, Ari- 


Ha- 
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zona, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. 

Jean Kittams, Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, New Mexico State Uni- 
versity. 

Donald Kopriva, Elmhurst, 
Illinois, Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

Kathleen W. Lemmon, Long 
Beach, California, California 
State College at Long Beach. 

Ronald Likes, Reno, Nevada, 
University of Nevada. 

Theresa Lindt, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, Marquette University. 

Sally Livermore, Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, University of Okla- 
homa. 

Barbara Luebke, DePere, Wis- 
consin, Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity at Eau Claire. 

Linda Manthy, West Allis, 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity at Eau Claire. 

Bonni McKeown, 
Springs, West Virginia, 
Virginia University. 

James Matuszak, Toledo, Ohio, 
University of Toledo. 

David Middlebrooke, Houston, 
Texas, Texas A&M University. 

James Miller, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, University of Kentucky. 

Joan Morgan, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Tuskegee Institute. 

Byron Nelson, III, Commerce, 
Texas, East Texas State Uni- 
versity. 

Angelyn Nelson, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, University of Utah. 

Gail Pennington, Eldorado, 
Arkansas, University of Mis- 
souri. 

Dawn Sandquist, Villa Park, 
Illinois, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

Ann Shoemaker, Toledo, Ohio, 
University of Toledo. 

John Sims, Cleveland Heights, 


Capon 
West 


* 


Ohio, Georgetown University. 

Wanda Smalls, Savannah, 
Georgia, Spelman College. 

Jay Smith, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Ohio State University. 

Paul Sorelle, Plainview, Tex- 
as, University of Texas. 

Heidi Sorensen, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, University of Utah. 

Edward Spivey, Vincennes, 
Indiana, Indiana University. 

Alan Stamm, New York, New 
York, Syracuse University. 

Margaret  Stomierowski, 
Olean, New York, St. Bonaven- 
ture University. 

Luaine Swanke, Naperville, II- 
linois, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. 

Susan Talbert, Oxford, Mis- 
sissippi, University of Missis- 
sippi 

Scott Tomkins, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, Fresno State College. 

Charlotte Vrooman, Alham- 
bra, California, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

Peter Wetmore, Urbana, IIli- 
nois, University of Minnesota. 

Dianne Wolfe, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Indiana University. 


Booth dividend 


DETROIT 
The board of directors of 
Booth Newspapers, Inc., voted 
to change the company’s divi- 
dend payment policy from 
monthly to quarterly, effective 
January 1. The first quarterly 
dividend of 40¢ per share will be 
payable January 2, to stock- 
holders on record at the close of 
business December 19, 1969, it 
was announced by Gordon Craig, 
president and chairman of the 
board. 


TIPS FROM A PRO—Arnold Palmer chats with newsmen at the 
Sunbird Invitational golf tourney, following United Air Lines flight 
from Rochester, (N. Y.) to Miami. Listening to Palmer's advice 
are, from left: A. E. Armstrong, United's Miami sales manager; 


John Heselden, 


vicepresident-operations, 


Gannett Newspapers; 


John H. Connor, editor, Batavia (N. Y.) News; and Robert A. 
Wade, advertising manager, Canandaigua (N.Y.) Messenger. 





Papers’ right to bar 
ads upheld in court 


CHICAGO 

The right of newspapers to re- 
ject any commercial advertising 
submitted to them on any 
grounds the publisher chooses 
has been upheld in a decision 
by U.S. District Court Judge 
Abraham Marovitz. 

In a 19-page opinion issued 
when he _ dismissed a_ suit 
brought against Chicago’s four 
major daily newspapers by a 
local labor union the federal 
judge said newspapers are a 
private enterprise which have a 
right to reject any advertising 
they wish. 

He also stated the court has 
no authority to order a news- 
paper to print any commercial 
advertising of any kind. 

Last August, members of the 
Chicago joint board of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO, picketed 
Marshall Field & Company de- 
partment stores because the 
company was selling imported 
men’s and boys’ clothing. 


Unfair charges lodged 


Amalgamated charged the de- 
partment store chain was being 
unfair to American labor and 
the American public by selling 
the imported items. 

The union submitted advertis- 
ing to the four dailies in which 
it attempted to explain its 
picketing of the Field stores. 
The newspapers refused to print 
the union’s ad. 

In the suit filed by the union 
it was asked that the federal 
court permanently enjoin the 
papers from refusing to publish 
the union ad, or, as an alterna- 
tive, enioin them from publish- 
ing Field’s advertisements of the 
imported clothing. 

In its complaint, the union 
contended that newspapers are 
quasi-public entities and, as such 
their refusal to print the union 
ad violated Amalgamated’s con- 
stitutional rights to free speech 
and equal protection. 

The union also contended the 
papers’ refusal was a “breach of 
contract” in that newspapers al- 
legedly would print any lawful 
advertisement. 

Citing guidelines the four 
newspapers have adopted for ac- 
cepting advertising, Marovitz 
denied the breach of contract 
claim, saying that none of the 
papers has extended an offer to 
the public to publish any lawful 
advertisement. 

“Plainly and clearly,” the 
judge said, “each has reserved 
the right to reject any advertise- 
ment.” Marovitz added that no 
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newspaper is legally obligated to 
print any lawful advertisement, 
and no government can force a 
newspaper to print any adver- 
tisement or news item. 

“The function of the press,” 
he continued, “from the days the 
Constitution was written to the 
present time, has never been 
conceived as anything but a pri- 
vate enterprise, free and inde- 
pendent of government control 
and supervision.” 

As a private enterprise, he 
said, the newspaper cannot be 
considered a quasi-public entity 
and, therefore, does not have the 
legal responsibility to open its 
pages for the printing of any 
group or person’s opinions or 
viewpoints, either in its news or 
advertising columns. He added: 

“Rather than regarded as an 
extension of the state exercising 
delegated powers of a govern- 
mental nature, the press has 
long and_ consistently been 
recognized as an independent 
check on governmental power. 

“Quite simply, the business of 
newspapers is not inherently 
governmental. 

‘Presses not included 

“The fact remains that the 
right to free speech was never 
intended to include the right to 
use the other fellow’s presses, 
that the Constitution relates 
only to governmental and not 
private action.” 

Don H. Reuben, member of a 
law firm that represents the Chi- 
cago Tribune, said the ad was 
refused because it singled out 
one enterprise in the city that 
imports foreign made clothing. 

“It was the Tribune’s judg- 
ment,” he said, “that it did not 
want to accept copy that singled 
out one when there are so many 
commercial firms that do so.” 

Commenting on the court’s de- 
cision, Edward D. Corboy, di- 
rector of advertising of the 
Tribune, said: “We do not ac- 
cept ads from unions and busi- 
nesses expressing conflicting 
viewpoints when they don’t 
meet our advertising standards. 
The ad was not consistent with 
our guidelines and therefore not 
acceptable.” 


Hill leaves Inmont 


James T. Hill Jr. has resigned 
as president and as a director 
of Inmont Corporation. Herbert 
B. Woodman, chairman of the 
board, becomes chief executive 
officer. The resignation results 
from policy differences. 


EDITORIAL WORKSHOP 


By Roy H. Copperud 


On Not Dropping In 


I see where the Association for Education in Journalism 
has embarked on a study of dropouts in journalism—that 
is, newspaper staffers who find greener grass in some 
other bailiwick. Perhaps the place to start would be with 
journalism graduates who have talent, ability, and intelli- 
gency, and feel an attraction to newspaper work, but who 
nevertheless fail even to drop in. 

One such was a student of mine who graduated last 
summer and moved away to another big city. As sometimes 
happens, she decided recently to drop a line to the Old 
Professor about her experiences in the outer world. I have 
concealed the name of the newspaper concerned, to protect 
the guilty and spare embarrassment, but I can say that it 
is one that used to turn up regularly on those lists of the 
ten best. A quick check, however, showed that it had not 
appeared on any such list lately, which tended to allay 
some of my doubts about them. 

My correspondent wrote (on the letterhead of a big 
advertising agency): 

“If I ever said anything nice about the Upstate Bladder 
I take it all back. Never has a sinele publication given me 
so much annoyance (and I know I am not the only one). 
I thought freshman reporters at the universitv were bad 
when they put a story together. They were brilliant next 
to the morons working for the Bladder. 

“But worst of all is the copydesk. I spent an afternoon 
red-penciling one edition and I ended up with more red 
than black and white. It used to make me mad, but now I 
have gotten into the habit of reading the paper onlv when 
I am in a bad mood. And before I am through you’d think 
I had taken an overdose of laughing gas. It’s really ri- 
diculous. 

“The amazing thing about this is that I don’t think the 
paper even gives a darn. Numerous complaints have been 
sent to the editor and still nothing has been done. I could 
sav it even seems to be getting worse, but that it’s hard to 
judge. 

“T am enclosing one of their goofs [a headline reading 
Glamor Stocks Advance]. It struck me because only ves- 
terday I was reading in Editor & Publisher about this 
very thing. The article included a note sent in by a reader 
asking why we Americans insist on changing English 
spellings of words such as flavour and glamour to flavor 
and glamor. The answer was simple—‘check vour diction- 
arv, Bud: glamOUr.’ Or something to that effect. 

“My point in all this rambling is why do people like you 
even bother trying to tell us what is what? The members 
of the Bladder staff are living proof that it is only the 
people who are least involved with the problem who take 
even casual notice. 

“T had serious thoughts of applying to the Bladder as a 
copyreader. But after I reflected on it I concluded that 
even if they did hire me some stupid proofreader would 
probably undo my effort to revive the Bladder’s reputa- 
tion. Besides, if I could clean up the paper (by some mir- 
acle) it wouldn’t be fun to read any more. Anyway, at 
least I know how it is supposed to be. Thanks.” 

One of the things that has startled me since I became a 
teacher five years ago after a long career as a newspaner- 
man is exemplified by this letter, namely, the percevtive- 
ness of young people, even before they are out of college, 
concerning the shortcomings of newspapers. In manv in- 
stances the slapdash performance of even big metropolitan 
papers turns them off, to use the current idiom, and 
causes them to eye related fields where there is more pride 
of workmanship and professionalism in general—not to 
mention commensurate rewards, in both recognition and 
money, for effort and ability. 


Warsenanennscereen cents sunenuensnunananceusnansaetsuens 
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New England editors 
protest inquest rule 


BOSTON 

The board of directors of the 
New England Press Association 
has unanimously condemned the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court for its decision to bar the 
press and the public from the 
forthcoming inquest into the 
death last summer of Mary Jo 
Kopechne. 

The press association called 
the court action “precedent mak- 
ing,” and voiced alarm over im- 
plications in the court’s added 
ruling that all future inquests in 
Massachusetts shall be closed to 
the press and the public. 

The association, from its head- 
quarters at Northeastern Uni- 
versity here, sounded its alarm 
in a bulletin. 

Observing that journalists 
have always favored “open 
meetings for all public bodies ex- 
cept in extreme and unusual 
cases,” the editors added that 
“History has amply shown that 
whenever governments or their 
agencies, including the courts, 
resort to closed meetings, 
charges of favoritism, or 
thwarted justice often ensue. In- 
deed, closed meetings of public 
bodies eventually lead to such 
distasteful problems.” 

The action placed the New 
England Press Association 
alongside Sigma Delta Chi, the 
journalism society; the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, and the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors—all 
of which issued condemnation 
statements soon after the court 
handed down its decision last 
October 30 (E&P, Nov. 8). 

The court, presided over by 
Justice Paul Reardon, ordered 
the press and the public barred 
from the inquest, and added in 
a 17-page opinion that the rec- 
ords and transcript of testi- 
mony must be sealed and with- 
held indefinitely from public dis- 
closure. 

Involved are the unknown cir- 
cumstances that contributed to 
the death of the 28-year-old for- 
mer campaign worker for mem- 
bers of the Kennedy family last 
July 18 in a pond on Chappa- 
quiddick Island, Martha’s Vine- 
yard. Senator Edward M. Ken- 
nedy was driving the car in 
which she died. 

The NEPA statement added: 

“The board of directors of the 
NEPA, speaking unanimously, 
finds this [court’s] highly un- 
usual decision unsound both 
as it applies to the Senator Ken- 
nedy case and as a future policy. 


In addition, the board thinks the 
decision is unfair to the Ameri- 
can people who are entitled to 
know about the public actions of 
publicly elected officials. 

“The courts have a responsi- 
bility to protect the ‘right of a 
defendant in a criminal case to 
a speedy and public trial before 
an impartial jury.’ The press 
applauds this position. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine that closed in- 
quests, now and presumably for- 
ever in the future, will accom- 
plish this most desired objec- 
tive.” 

The inquest, originally ordered 
by Edgartown District Judge 
James Boyle for last September 
3, was stayed by the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Judicial Court on 
a Kennedy petition that charged 
that the ground rules outlined by 
Judge Boyle would deprive the 
Senator of his constitutional 
rights, and leave him open to 
irreparable damage. 

Kennedy had opposed an in- 
quest, as he had opposed the ex- 
humation of the girl’s body for 
an autopsy, which authorities at 
Edgartown had failed to per- 
form. In this latter action, 
joined by the girl’s parents, the 
Senator was successful when 
District Judge Bernard C. Bro- 
minski on December 10 at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., denied the re- 
quest made by Judge Boyle to 
have the body exhumed. 

« 


Hobart Chipman dies; 
editor for 34 years 


BATTLE CREEK, Mich. 

Hobart A. Chipman, 65, ex- 
ecutive editor of the Battle 
Creek Enquirer and News, died 
of a heart attack here Sunday, 
December 21. 

Chipman had headed the edi- 
torial department of the news- 
paper for 34 years. A native of 
Battle Creek, he spent his en- 
tire career with the Enquirer 
and News which is part of 
Federated Publications. Joining 
it as a reporter in 1923, he be- 
came city editor in 1931, man- 
aging editor in 1935 and execu- 
tive editor in 1968. 

He was a member of the 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, the Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association, 
the International Press Insti- 
tut’, and the Michigan Asso- 
ci ed Press Editorial Associa- 
tiun, of which he was a past 
chairman. 

Surviving are his wife, Laura, 
and four children. 
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Participant in flu story 


ROME 


Scarcely had the Rome AP staff begun to write about 
the near-record influenza epidemic in Italy than the bug 
sneaked into the newsroom. The first casualty was James 
M. Long. In rapid succession the fever, headaches and 
raspy throat caused by the virus sent Bureau Chief Allan 
Jacks and staffer Dennis Redmont to bed. 

“The last story I wrote before going home Sunday night 
was a flu story,” Redmont said. “I quoted the health min- 
istry’s figure of 12 million sick and wondered if it was 
really that high.” Soon after the figure was at least 
12,000,001—with Redmont himself a victim. 





Former bookseller 
now a book critic 


SAN FRANCISCO 
A year ago when Paul Elder 
sold his San Francisco book- 
store to Brentano’s, he an- 
nounced that he was _ looking 
forward to devoting more time 
to his hobbies of tennis, photog- 
raphy and reading. He will be 
doing lots of reading—but not 
as a hobby. On January 5, his 
first column will appear as book 
editor of the San 
Examiner. 
His daily 


Francisco 


column, _ titled 
“Paul Elder’s Book Forum,” 
will emphasize informative as 
well as critical coverage of new 
publications and events of in- 
terest in the book world. In 


addition, a permanent panel of 
reviewers will provide critical 
comments on books in their spe- 
cialized spheres. Among them 
will be historians, scientists and 
men of letters from the faculties 
of Stanford, San Francisco 
State, and the University of 
California, and authors who 
make their homes in the Bay 
Area. 

Born in Berkeley and edu- 
cated at the University of Cali- 
fornia there, Paul Elder’s ca- 
reer began in New York City. 
first with Doubleday, then with 
a dealer in rare books. He re- 
turned to San Francisco in the 
early 1930’s and _ joined his 
father’s firm, Paul Elder and 
Company, San Francisco insti- 
tution dating from 1898. 





The American 
Osteopathic 
Association 
will present 

three $100 awards 
for outstanding 
published articles 
on the 

osteopathic 
profession. 


ing. 


Entries should be 
mailed to: 
JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 
COMPETITION 





A.0.A. ANNOUNCES 
THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
STORY COMPETITION 


RULES 


Stories which have appeared in news- 
papers, magazines or other regularly 
published periodicals may be sub- 
mitted. Writers may enter up to five 
articles dealing with osteopathic sub- 
jects such as scientific advances, col- 
lege and hospital programs, activities 
of individual 
or any other aspect of osteopathic 
medicine. Entries w.ll be judged solely 
On accuracy and objectively of report- 


Entries must have been published 
during 
mounted on white paper with the 
author’s name and publication typed 
in the upper right corner. All entries 
become the property of the AOA. Per- 
mission to reprint winning entries in 
AOA publications with full credit is 
implicit. Entries must be mailed be- 
fore March 1, 1970. 

LAST YEAR’S WINNERS: Al 
MIAMI 
NEWARK STAR-LEDGER; Sue Ann 
Wood, ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


212 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 60611 


osteopathic physicians 


1969. Clippings should be 


Pagel, 


HERALD; Gilliland, 


Paula 











Why he played Santa 


(UPI staff correspondent Richard H. Growald is a bach- 
elor from Fort Worth, Tex., with a penchant for fine food 
and of sufficient physical girth and moral courage to brave 
the role of Santa Claus in London in the interests of jour- 
nalism.) 


By Richard H. Growald 


United Press International 


LONDON 

The real Santa Claus told me he is wary of children 
with sticky fingers. 

“The nervy little kids will try to jam their fingers in 
your ears or eyes. Be nimble, be quick,’ Santa said. 

I had told him I would be playing Santa in London’s 
Selfridge’s department store. 

“Do you know judo?” he said. No, I said. 

“Well, the thing is to work out with barbells. Makes you 
tough. Enables you to handle the children,” said Santa. 

“The worst ones are the 9 and 10 year olds. The boys. 
They stand there in front of your throne and call you 
phoney and try to yank your beard off,’ Santa said. 

“And don’t go calling yourself Santa Claus.” 

In England Santa’s common name is Father Christmas. 
“These are children of a suspicious world. Tell them 
you’re Santa Claus and they’ll know something’s wrong,” 
he said. 

Santa helped me into my outfit. I filled out the suit 
nicely. 

“You Yanks eat well,’’ Santa said. 


along Ox- 


ford Street in London looking fit and ready for his assignment at 
Selfridge's department store. 


mother rescued him and me. David did get a finger in my 


ear. 


Almost all appeared frightened or awed. 
Daddy and Mommy had to remind them to say thank 


you for the balloon. 


I turned and rapped on the silver-papered 


wall and 


shouted out a question about how Donder and Blitzen were 
getting along. There was no answer, so I explained to the 
children I had better check on the reindeer and went inside. 

“Had enough?” said Santa. 

“T get 15,000 children on a good day. About 20,000 on 
a bad day,” he said. He had been doing it for 16 years. I 
asked him why. 

“Because I love children,” Santa said. 


I put on the white boots, the white wig, the white 
walrus moustache and the white beard. A snap on the red 
jacket popped open. 

A young lady who helps out as a dwarf—she hands 
balloons for Santa to pass to the children—told me not 
to worry about the snap. 

“The beard will cover it up. And the kids won’t notice 
because they’re too scared of you,” she said as she gave 
me a bunch of balloons. 

Santa sat down on a stool in the dressing room and 
pointed to the door leading to Santa’s throne. 

“The little folks are out there waiting for you. Pound 
on the wall before you go out and then tell them Rudolf 
the red-nosed reindeer’s been acting up. 

“Shout, ‘Hush, Rudolf!’ It always makes them happy,” 
said Santa. 

I beat a fist against the wall and went out. The children 
were frightened. 

Karen, Caroline, Stevie, Douglas, Dottie, Alvin, Nancy, 
Elsie, Abdul, Sharon and Daisy all said they had been 
very good. 

Their mothers and fathers smiled. The children enun- 
ciated their yule desires—dolls, space outfits and model 
trains were the favorites. 

Mark acted as if he was about to wet my knee but his 


PROVIDENCE 


JOURNAL- , mae. ON 
BULLETIN GUESS WHO—United Press International correspondent Richard H. 


Growald dons a false beard to play Santa Claus in London. 
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The Indian Voice is sponsored 
by the Indian Homemakers 
Association and will be pub- 
lished monthly. Subscription is 
$2 annually. Kitty Bell, former 
editor, the Native Voice, a pub- 
lication of the Native Brother- 
hood of B.C., is acting editor 
and has an all-Indian staff. 
Newspaper offices are at 412 
West Esplande, North Van- 
couver, B.C. 


Two B.C. newspapers 
edited for Indians 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


There are now two Indian 
newspapers published in British 
Columbia. 

The First Citizen is a twice- 
monthly newspaper with $7.50 
annual subscription and is pub- 
lished by the Vancouver Indian 
Centre, P.O. Box 760, Terminal 
A., Vancouver. 
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Reporter wins praise 


for baring OEO abuse 


YorRK, Pa. 

A York newspaperman, after 
months of digging, has been 
credited in Congress with un- 
earthing the questionable ex- 
penditure of $150,000 in Federal 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
funds on college campuses to al- 
legedly create student unrest. 

Rep. George A. Goodling (R- 
Pa.) cited Harry J. McLaughlin, 
chief of the York Bureau of the 
Harrisburg Sunday  Patriot- 
Vews, in an address on the floor 
of the House, for “bringing the 
operations of the Pennsylvania 
Project out of the shadows and 
into the light.” 

McLaughlin had worked on 
the story for months, despite 
roadblocks in obtaining informa- 
tion from OEO. The “Pennsyl- 
vania Project’? was based in 
York, with the official mission of 
encouraging college students to 
participate in off-campus anti- 
poverty programs. 

Goodling, who is seeking ac- 
tion by OEO to recover the 
funds spent on the project, 
lauded McLaughlin for “his keen 
interest in the public welfare 
and for his expert reporting.” 

Stories by McLaughlin in the 
Patriot-News disclosed shoddy 
administrative practices, appar- 
ent lack of accountability, and 
the employment of certain per- 
sons associated with riots and 
disorders by the York-based 
OEO project. 

The reporter also disclosed 
that a printer had not been paid 
for producing an “underground 
newspaper” reportedly issued by 
the official government agency. 
It was called the “Paper Bag.” 
demanded a 


Goodling, who 


probe of the project by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, disclosed 
that the project was operated 
through the National Student 
Association and termed it a fail- 
ure after the expenditure of 
$150,996 in OEO funds. 

The GAO found that the proj- 
ect showed expenditures for pur- 
poses that did not appear related 
to its program, such as “trips to 
or from Illinois, California, New 
York and Florida,” on a _ pro- 
gram limited to Pennsylvania 
colleges and universities. 

Additionally, the report con- 
tinued, “there were a number 
of questionable transactions in- 
volving the project director. It 
showed that she received a direc- 
tor’s salary of $4,305, but also 
collected $1,438 in travel ex- 
penses; $285 for consultant fees 
and $250 for apartment rent. 

. 


Only on Thursday 


The semi-weekly Englewood 
(Colo.) Herald has dropped its 
Monday edition but is continu- 
ing with its Thursday publica- 
tion. Russell Dzaman, general 
manager, said that the dropping 
of the Monday edition would 
permit the Herald’s editorial 
staff to concentrate on a larger 
and better Thursday edition. 

e 


In newsprint sales 


Hugh K. Joyce, president of 
Bowater Sales Co. Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
John C. Davis as regional] man- 
ager—Midsouth; and Ron E. 
Hurt as assistant regional man- 
ager—Midsouth. Both men are 
located in the company’s offices 
in Atlanta. 





FCC holds string on licenses 


for stations owned by Newhouse 


WASHINGTON 
Communications 
Commission has conditionially 
granted applications of New- 
house Broadcasting Corporation 
for the renewal of licenses of 
stations WTPA-tv and WTAP- 
fm, Harrisburg, Pa. The renew- 
als were conditioned on the out- 
come of an antitrust suit filed 
against I. Newhouse 


The Federal 


Samuel I, 
and four of his corporations by 
Denver Post Inc., alleging at- 
tempts to monopolize news dis- 
semination and advertising. The 
suit is pending in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern 
District of New York. New- 
house is directed by the FCC to 


notify it immediately of the dis- 
position of the case. 

Newhouse’ Broadcasting is 
wholly owned by members of 
the Newhouse family. The Cor- 
poration also is the licensee of 
stations at Syracuse and El- 
mira, N.Y.; Birmingham, Ala., 
and St. Louis, Mo. It has a 50 
percent stock interest in Mount 
Hood Radio & Television Broad- 
casting Corporation, licensee of 
stations at Portland, Ore. 

Commissioners Kenneth A. 
Cox, Nicholas Johnson and 
Robert E. Lee dissented from 
the conditional renewal of the 
licenses of the Harrisburg sta- 
tions. 
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Henry W. Harvey 


Reporter undertakes 
political research 
TOLEDO, O. 

Henry W. (Hank) Harvey, a 
Blade staff writer covering city 
government, has been awarded 
a fellowship for publie affairs 
reporting by the American 
Political Science Association. 

The award was based on a 
presentation, submitted by the 
Blade and Harvey earlier this 
year, outlining a research proj- 
ect to study the relationship 
between politics and _ public 
policy. Harvey begins a leave of 
absence January 5 to attend the 
University of Michigan, where 
he will study courses in political 
science, government, economics 
and journalism. 

* 


Girls anxious to don 
printer’s aprons 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
printing and its 
allied fields are beginning to 
attract more girl students, a 
survey-estimate at Rochester 
Institute of Technology shows. 

Nine young women are en- 
rolled for the academic year 
1969-70 but future enrollment 
probably will increase, accord- 
ing to Prof. Hector H. Suther- 
land, director of RIT’s School 
of Printing. 

The reasons are expanding 
opportunities for qualified 
women in trade journals, high- 
fashion magazines, layout and 
design work in industry, pub- 
lic relations and newspaper 
graphic arts. RIT’s School of 
Printing also offers an option 
in journalism. 

Not to mention the possibility 
that marriage may entail a 
husband-and-wife business rela- 
tionship in a printing shop or 
weekly newspaper, Sutherland 
points out. 

The printing classes at RIT 
have a_ total enrollment of 
nearly 500 students. 


Careers in 


Special section 
recalls disaster 


on Ohio R. bridge 


ATHENS, O. 

Perhaps the decade’s biggest 
local news story for the Athens 
Messenger (circulation 16,500) 
was the collapse on December 
15, 1947 of the Silver Bridge 
spanning the Ohio River at 
nearby Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Forty six persons were sent to a 
watery grave in the pre-Christ- 
mas tragedy. 

Two years later, to a day, a 
new Silver Memorial Bridge was 
dedicated a mile downstream. 
The Messenger took the occasion 
to publish a four-page Silver 
Bridge Memorial Section. It in- 
cluded a list of the victims, 
recollections by current Mes- 
senger staffers who covered the 
tragedy and photos from the 
newspaper’s files that retold the 
horror of the disaster. 

Four thousand extra copies of 
the section were reprinted and 
made available, without charge, 
at Messenger offices. 

e 
Creative director 

John Walsh has been appoint- 
ed creative director of Fred 
Wittner Co., New York City ad- 
vertising agency. 


$30,000 


A YEAR AND MORE WITH 





COUNTRY CLUB NEWS 


best Franchise investment under the sun! 





Country Club News is a new, vibrant 
entry in the world of publishing .. . the 
only magazine of its kind! It’s an ex- 
clusive, high quality monthly magazine 
mailed to Country Club members, de- 
signed to keep the member abreast of 
club activities, golf, travel, fashions. 
Country Club News is published for the 
most exclusive audience in America . . . 
the affluent, well-traveled, sports-minded 
individual and his family! 


Here is your opportunity to participate 
as a franchisee in a successful, high 
income business. Prior publication ex- 
perience is not necessary. We will provide 
you with expert, in-depth professional 
help every step of the way. 

We invite you to investigate this un- 
paralleled opportunity. Choice protected 
territories are available. 


Total investment is $5,000. 


COUNTRY CLUB NEWS 


1736 Ethel Street, Harrisburg, Penna.17103 


TELEPHONE 1(717) 232 - 4022 
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a: 
Phillips Siegel 


Thome Cohen 


Finance officers move up 


with Phillips’ 
WASHINGTON 

G. S. Phillips, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Washington Post 
Company, retired on January 1, 
within a few weeks of comple- 
tion of his 50th year with the 
newspaper. 

Phillips joined the accounting 
department of the Post in 1920, 
at the age of 15; he became 
comptroller in 1943, secretary in 
1957, and secretary-treasurer in 
1961. 

The announcement of his re- 
tirement was made by Paul R. 
Ignatius, president of the Wash- 
ington Post. 

Gerald W. Siegel, vicepresi- 
dent and counsel of the com- 
pany, becomes vicepresident and 
secretary and will retain his re- 
sponsibilities as general counsel. 

Robert Thome, comptroller, 
will be treasurer. 

Martin Cohen, assistant comp- 
troller since last August, will be 
comptroller. 

Katharine Graham, president 
of the Washington Post Com- 
pany and publisher of the news- 
paper, said that “In the course 
of his long and distinguished 
career with the Post, Steve Phil- 
lips served as a strong right 
arm successively to my father, 
my husband and me. His innate 





ISSUES 
FACING CONGRESS 


- pros - cons - history - pressures - politics - outlook - 


fully explained in 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY SERVICE 
1735 K St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 


retirement 


modesty and aversion to the 
limelight did nothing to conceal 
the immense contribution he 
made to the orderly solution of 
the many complex problems as- 
sociated with this company’s 
growth. We are all deeply in- 
debted to him.” 

Phillips is a past president of 
the Institute of Newspaper Con- 
trollers and Finance Officers. 
Bob Thome also held that office. 

8 


ADRIAN M. _ FREDERICKSEN, 
news editor of the Aberdeen 
(Wash.) Daily World and a 
staffer since 1946—named editor 
to succeed ZANE MILES. 

aa * * 

BILL BONI, executive sports 
editor of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press and _ Dispatch 
since 1961—resigned to enter 
the publishing business. He is 
succeeded by ARNO GOETHEL, 
baseball writer since 1961. 

~ oe * 

TONY TSELENTIS, assistant 
managing editor of the Tucson 
(Ariz.) Daily Citizen—named 
editor of the editorial page suc- 
ceeding WILLIAM H. MILBURN, 
who has been named director of 
the Citizen’s 100th anniversary 
observance in 1970. 


202 296-6800 





hews-people 


Environment editor 
set for busy beat 


SALT LAKE CITY 

The Deseret News has cre- 
ated the position of ‘environ- 
mental editor.” Hartt Wixom, 
outdoor writer, is the first to 
have that title at the News, 
Executive Editor William B. 
Smart announced. “His job will 
be to study and report exten- 
sively problems of air pollution 
and water pollution,” Smart 
said. In addition Wixom will 
cover community planning, 
waste disposal, beautification 
and such matters. Smart said, 
“It may well be the biggest con- 
tinuing story of the 1970's.” 

« 

WILLIAM E. SWANK, a former 
Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune-Demo- 
crat reporter—now system edi- 
tor-employee information §serv- 
ices for Pennsylvania Electric 
Company. 


CHARLES NOLAND has joined 
the Des Moines AP bureau staff. 
He is a former staffer for the 
New Mexican at Santa Fe, and 
worked part-time for the AP 
in Albuquerque. He also worked 
as an intern for the Wall Street 
Journal. He attended the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. 

oa + * 

PAUL FRIEDLANDER, Sunday 
travel editor at the New York 
Times for 22 years, is relinquish- 
ing the job to write a weekly 
column. RORERT STOCK moves 
from the magazine desk to 
travel editor in the Sunday de- 
partment. 


GORDON SPEAR, sports editor 
of the Miles City (Mont.) Star 
—elected president of the reor- 
ganized Montana Sportswriters’ 
Association. 

WILLIAM F. ASBURY, manag- 
ing editor of the Bremerton 
(Wash.) Sun since 1966—ap- 
pointed publisher and editorial 
advisor of student publications 
at the University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 


ToM TURNER, special assign- 
ments reporter of the Arizona 
Daily Star—elected president of 
Tucson Press Club. 


os 4 


HOWARD STAPLES of the Se- 
attle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer 
—honored with the gold medly 
in the Seattle Photographic So- 
ciety show for his “Paradox,” 
now on display at the Seattle 
Art Museum; RICHARD KIRSTON 
of the P-I also won an award. 


John P. Keller 


Time appoints 
Keller as head 


of Pioneer group 


John P. Keller, business man- 
ager of Time, has been named 
president of Pioneer Press, Time 
Inc. subsidiary which publishes 
26 weekly and_ semi-weekly 
newspapers in the Chicago area. 

The appointment was an- 
nounced jointly by James R. 
Shepley, president, and Otto 
Fuerbringer, vicepresident of 
Time Ine. 

Keller succeeds J. Richard 
Munro who recently became 
publisher of Sports Illustrated. 

Headquartered in Wilmette, 
Ill., Pioneer Press was formed 
with the merger of Pioneer Pub- 
lishing Company and the Hollis- 
ter newspapers, both companies 
acquired by Time Ine. in 1969. 

Keller, who is 30, had served 
as Time’s business manager 
since October, 1968, following 
two years as assistant business 
manager. He joined the company 
in 1964 as assistant public af- 
fairs director after working as 
a product planning analyst for 
the Ford Motor Company in 
Dearborn, Mich. 

A native of Cleveland, Keller 
attended University School in 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, and was 
graduated from Yale University 
(B.S., 1961) where he was busi- 
ness manager for the Yale Daily 
News. Two years later he re- 
ceived an MBA from the Har- 
vard Business School. 

” 

CHAFIN WALLACE, editor of 
the Borrego (Calif.) Sun—to 
assistant city editor of the San 
Diego (Calif.) Union. REX SALV 
MON, copy editor of the San 
Diego Tribune—to Borrego Sun 
as editor. 
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in the news 
Changes in Richmond 


circulation operation 


RICHMOND, Va. 

Reorganization of the circula- 
tion department of Richmond 
Newspapers Inc. has been an- 
nounced by G. W. Estes, vice- 
president and business manager. 
I. Newman Leadbetter retired 


as circulation director after 44, 


years in the department, during 
which he worked up from car- 
rier. He will be circulation con- 
sultant to Media General Inc., 
parent concern of Richmond 
Newspapers. 

John C. Goode Jr, assistant 
circulation director, will be pro- 
moted to director, with the tran- 
sition to take place January 5. 
Goode has been with the com- 
pany since 1942 and was pro- 
moted to assistant director in 
1966. He is first vicepresident of 
the Mid-Atlantic Circulation 
Managers Association. 

In other changes, W. Herman 
Phillips, who has been metro- 
politan manager for the News 
Ledger, the afternoon daily, will 
be promoted to assistant circu- 
lation director, in charge of field 
operations. 

Harrly L. ‘Tomlinson has 
been promoted to assistant cir- 
culation director in charge of 
administration. Edward W. Rus- 
sell will succeed Phillips as met- 
ropolitan News Leader manager. 

A new position of transporta- 
tion manager had been created 
and will be filled by William D. 
Thomas. C. W. Ball will become 
News Leader metro supervisor. 
Walter M. White III will become 
metro supervisor for the Times- 
Dispatch, the morning daily. 

. 


WILLIAM THOMAS, copy editor 
of the San Diego (Calif.) Eve- 
ning Tribune—to executive as- 
sistant to Henry Boney, a mem- 
ber of the San Diego County 
Board to Supervisors. 

Se Oige a 


WILLIAM F. TAYLOR, formerly 
on advertising staff of the Port- 
land (Me.) Press Herald — 
named account executive of 
Quinn & Johnson Inc., Boston 
advertising agency. 

* * + 


JAMES S. BOYERS, editor and 
publisher of the Daily Recorder 
and the Sacramento Legal Press, 
was elected president of the 
Gold Unit regional division of 
the California Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 


John C. Goode, Jr. 





Cruze fills post 
at Maryland papers 


ANNAPOLIS, Md. 

George R. Cruze Jr., has been 
named business manager of the 
Capital Gazette Press Inc., pub- 
lishers of the Evening Capital, 
the Maryland Gazette, the Capi- 
tal-Gazette News and the Prince 
Georges County News. 

The appointment was an- 
nounced by Philip Merrill, presi- 
dent and publisher. 

Cruze succeeds Warren Ab- 
rams, who has resigned to form 
his own consulting firm. 

For the past six years Cruze 
has been director of publications 
for Pioneer Publishing Co., pub- 
lishers of 22 newspapers in and 
around Chicago. Prior to that he 
was advertising director of the 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press for 
nine years. 

Previously he served as retail 
advertising manager of the 
Tarentum (Pa.) Valley Daily 
News and as general advertising 
representative for the Indian- 
apolis Times. 


GERTRUDE MAHONEY, formerly 
with Bradenton (Fla.) Herald— 
to suburban staff of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times. 


i 


WILLIAM Drury, former San 
Francisco News-Call-Bulletin 
columnist, more recently a South 
Pacific correspondent for vari- 
ous newspapers—to city editor, 
Walnut Creek (Calif.) Contra 
Costa Times. 
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Basil C. Stevens 
executive editor 
of Panax papers 


WAYNE, Mich. 

Basil C. Stevens, 35, a news 
executive at the Ypsilanti Press 
for nearly eight years, was 
named as executive editor of As- 
sociated Newspapers, Inc., a di- 
vision of Panax Corp. 

The appointment was an- 
nounced by Eldon C. Gen- 
sheimer, general manager of the 
Press and regional director for 
Panex, which owns the chain of 
nine weekly Associated papers, 
the Press and 15 other 
papers in Michigan. 

Stevens has been news editor 
of the Ypsilanti Press the past 
year after nearly seven years as 
sports editor of the newspaper. 


news- 


He will be succeeded as news 
editor by city editor John W. 
Kauffman, R. C. Kerr, Press 
editor, announced. A. Timothy 
Hayes moves up to city editor. 


70,000 


circulation 


The Associated Newspapers 
group has a total weekly circu- 
lation of more than 70,000. The 
nine member newspapers are the 
Westland Eagle, Wayne Eagle, 
Belleville Enterprise, Canton 
Eagle, Plymouth Eagle, Garden 
City Guardian-Review, Inkster 
Ledger-Star, Romulus Roman 
and Livonia Eagle. 

With the exception of a two- 
year stint in the Army in 1957- 
59, Stevens has been a newsman 
since his graduation from Mich- 
igan State University in 1956. 
He began his career as a sports 
writer with his home-town Sag- 
inaw News. 

When the Ypsilanti Press was 
purchased from the George C. 
Handy estate in March, 1962, 
Stevens was appointed sports 
editor. 

Kauffman, 30, has been city 
editor since September 23, 1968. 
Previously he had geen a gov- 
ernmental reporter after joining 
the Press staff in June, 1967, 
following his discharge from the 
Navy. 

He is a 1963 journalism grad- 
uate of Ohio State University. 

Hayes, 26, had worked for the 
Press while attending Eastern 
Michigan University, where he 
was graduated in 1968. He 
worked at Kentucky Post & 
Times Star and the Livingston 
County Press in Howell before 
rejoining the Press staff last 
spring. 


Basil C. Stevens 





Production chief 


David O. Field, assistant pro- 
duction manager for Look 
Magazine, has been named pro- 
duction manager, replacing 
Charles Moffat, who is retiring. 

9 ue * 

CHARLES H. HAMILTON, assist- 
ant to the president of Rich- 
mond Newspapers Inc., has been 
chosen as board chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Greensboro. 


BENJAMIN A. BROWN, Asso- 
ciated Press chief of bureau at 
Helena, Mont., has been ap- 
pointed chief of bureau at 
Minneapolis. He succeeds 
GEORGE H. Moses, who is retir- 
ing after nearly 30 years of 
service, 19 as head of Associated 
Press operations in Minneapolis 
and North and South Dakota. 
Moses will become chairman of 
the Journalism Department of 
Macalester College in St. Paul. 
PauL C. FREEMAN, AP news 
editor at Albany, N.Y., was ap- 
pointed chief of bureau at Hel- 
ena. 
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Canada inquiry 


(Continued from page 11) 





mum editorial salary of about 
$75 a week in Oshawa was for 
starting journalists with no 
previous experience, and _ stat- 
ing that an example of a Peter- 
borough employee of 22 years 
earning about $102 a week in- 
volved someone who was not a 
reporter. 

John Tory, general counsel 
for Thomson Newspapers, said 
the major factor in the organi- 
zation’s current shedding of its 
broadcasting interests is the 
prospect of increasing govern- 
ment interference and control 
in broadcasting. 

Under questioning by Senator 
Keith Davey, the committee 
chairman, he agreed there had 
to be government control in 
breadeasting because of the 
limited number of frequencies 
and channels. The prospect was 
for more controls in the field, 
not less. 

Senator Harper Prowse sug- 
gested that the withdrawal 
from broadcasting resulted 
from a fear that controls would 
impinge on the newspaper in- 
dustry. He got no direct reply. 


Built up paper 


Tory read a letter from G. J. 
Rowland, publisher of the 
Thomson-owned Penticton, 
(B.C) Herald. Rowland sold the 
paper to the Thomson group in 
1956. 

The unsolicited letter, sent to 
the committee, said Rowland 
recoiled at criticism that the 
Thomson group is cheap. 

Rowland said that after the 
paper was sold, the new owners 
built up the paper, making no 
profits and _ sustaining some 
losses in the first seven years 
and made only a modest net 
gain after 1964 on the opera- 
tion. 


Group chief in England 


Rowland said he made more 
money his last year as owner 
than the Thomson group made 
in their total time of ownership. 
He accomplished this partly by 
overworking and underpaying 
the staff. 

Tory, a director of the Ca- 
nadian newspaper group and 
other Thomson companies, ap- 
peared at the hearing as a rep- 
resentative of K. R. Thomson, 
the majority owner of Thomson 
Newspapers Ltd. 

The lawyer said Thomson, son 
of Lord Thomson of Fleet, now 
lives in England where the 
family has other’ extensive 
newspaper hoidings “but I be- 
lieve ultimately he intends to 


return to Canada.” 

Senator McElman said evi- 
dence from the Guild was that 
during a recent strike at the 
Peterborough (Ont.) Examin- 
er, when the Guild made an un- 
successful attempt to get a con- 
tract with the Thomson news- 
paper, the Examiner reported 
only the start of the strike and 
carried an advertisement giving 
the management side. 

Publisher W. J. Garner said 
fear of bias kept most news of 
the dispute out of the Examin- 
er. 

Under questioning, 
said the Thomson newspaper 
would have been open to a 
charge of bias if it printed 
stories containing only its side 
of the dispute. If it carried 
stories which included informa- 
tion from the American News- 
paper Guild, the union could 
again claim bias if their copy 
was edited. As a result, the pa- 
per carried next to nothing on 
the strike. 


Garner 


Not much about strike 


Garner said the Examiner 
published a little strike copy 
provided by the Canadian Press, 
but not much. 

Garner noted the guild’s view- 
point was expressed in a tabloid 
newspaper they put out during 
the strike. Also there was local 
television and radio. It was lat- 
er brought out the television 
outlet and one local radio sta- 
tion are owned by the Thomson 
family. 

Staff from other Thomson 
newspapers were enlisted to 
help publish the paper during 
the strike, Garner said. One 
who came to help was the city 
editor on the Thomson news- 
paper in Barrie, Ont. The long- 
est stay in town by an outside 
person was three days. The Ex- 
aminer paid the expenses. 

At one point, Senator Prowse 
said the guild had claimed that 
the strike was lost because of 
strikebreakers from other pa- 
pers. 

Garner said all strikers who 
wanted to return were  per- 
mitted to do so after the strike 
was over. 

Negotiations with the 22 em- 
ployees who struck never really 
got off the ground, he said, be- 
cause the gvild was inflexible in 
its demands. It sought metro- 
politan newspaper standards in 
salary for Peterborough. 


120 wanted to work 


Because 120 employees, in- 
cluding 50 in two mechanical 
unions, wanted to continue 
working, “I had to continue to 
put out a newspaper. This is 
what I did.” 


Another Thomson publisher, 


CHRISTMAS CHEER—Honolulu St 


ar-Bulletin reporter Tomi Knaefler 


ea 


pitched in as a wheelchair attendant to do a feature of a wounded 
Vietnam teen-ager's reactions to Christmas shopping. 
Huynh Thi Chi, paralyzed from the waist down as a result of a 
bullet wound, was at first frightened by the crowd of shoppers. 
But she quickly got into the spirt of the season. 





J. W. Denhoff of the Prince Al- 
bert (Sask.) Herald, was asked 
about the no-news approach. 
Denhoff said he could see Gar- 
ner’s problem. 


‘Chopped up” 


The guild, he said, would 
have claimed their information 
on the strike “was _ badly 
chopped up” if it was put into 
an Examiner story by the people 
putting out the paper despite 
the strike. He would not fault 
Garner for the decision. 

Dealing with the press coun- 
cil, Senator Davey said he gets 
the feeling some newspaper 
people are protesting too much 
about the idea. He wondered 
where a person with a griev- 
ance against a newspaper goes 
if he fails to get satisfaction 
from the newspaper itself. 

Garner was opposed to a 
press council as an interference 
with press freedom. 


Year for killing 


NEW HAVEN 
William T. Morrissey, 25, was 
sentenced to a year in jail in the 
killing of Gary Rinkavage, 24, 
a Hartford Courant copy editor, 
November 8. Evidence showed 
that both men had been drinking 
beer and smoking marijuana and 
that Rinkavage picked up his 
gun and gave the weapon to 
Morrissey, saying, “You haven’t 
got guts enough to shoot me.” 
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MR. AD DIRECTOR... 


DO YOU HAVE 
A SPECIAL 
CLASSIFIED 
PROBLEM? 


Bring it to the annual INAE 
convention in Atlanta, Georgia 
Jan 21-24-1970 


THE REGENCY 
HYATT HOUSE 


We will be on hand to offer 
any help we can 


HARRISON C. MacDONALD 
CLASSIFIED SERVICES 
P.O. Box 225 Lafayette, Ind. 


Serving newspaper Classified 
Advertising since 1927 

















PR/INDEX now appears in EDITOR & PUBLISHER as 
a monthly feature, and can be found in the first issue 


of each month. 


In ten months of publication as a weekly feature, 
this classified directory of press contacts, published as 
advertising by the companies and organizations listed, 
has proved its usefulness to E&P’s readership of news- 
paper editors and writers, with listings under a wide 


DIRECTORY of PRESS CONTACTS 





variety of subject headings, and its efficiency in pro- 
ducing response from newsmen for more than a score 


of organizations who have published listings in PR/ 


INDEX. 


If you mail press contact lists to newspapers, your 
advertisement belongs in PR/INDEX. Write to E&P for 
complete kit showing exactly what PR/INDEX can do 
for your company or industry. 











AGRICULTURE 
FARM FACTS & PHOTOS—Photos, slides, mo- 


tion footage, background information on farm 
equipment and mechanized farming. B&W 
prints readily available; others may take a little 
longer. Dept. 382-EP, New Holland Div. of 
Sperry Rand, New Holland, Pa. 17557. (717-354- 
2121). We're never too busy to check the file! 








BEEF CATTLE PICTURES—Photos, drawings, 
4x5 color transparencies, 35mm slides of Angus 
cattle on farms and ranches or individual ani- 
mals. Also feature stories on beef cattle & 
Angus cattlemen. Write for information or to 
inspect file of 50 black and white 8X10 photos. 
American Angus Assn., 3201 Frederick, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 64501. 





AIRLINES 





ALLEGHENY AIRLINES—Maior airline serving 
106 cities in 17 states and Toronto, Canada. 
Photos, B&W and color, on request. Ready to 
issist in feature development, hard news gather- 
ing, TV and Radio spots. Jack King, vice presi- 
dent—Public Affairs; Dave Shipley, director— 
Public Relations; Pete Wasoner, manager— 
News Bureau; c/o Allegheny Airlines, Washing- 
ton National Airport, Washington, D.C. 20001 
202/347-9660 





AVIATION 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION (AOPA) 

Largest general aviation organization repre- 
senting 150,000 members. News and comment 
about general aviation, the largest segment of 
air transportation. Contact Charles Spence, 
Director Public Relations, AOPA Box 5800, 
Washington, D.C. Telephone (301) 654-0500. 


EDP—COMPUTER 
DIGITAL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION—In- 


formation on small-, medium-, and large-scale 
digital computers and electronic circuit modules, 
the basic building blocks of automation. Con- 
tact Mark Nigberg, manager, public relations, 
Digital Equipment Corp., 146 Main Street, 
Maynard, Mass. 01754. Phone (617) 897-5111. 


INSURANCE 
AETNA LIFE & CASUALTY—News specialists 


at nation's largest all-lines insurance company 
will provide quick response to inquiries about 
insurance marketing and investment trends, all 
forms of family and business insurance, vari- 
able annuities, pension plans, personal and in- 
dustrial safety, driver education and training. 
Tim Bigelow, Superintendent, News Bureau, 
Hartford, Connecticut 06115. Phone (203) 
273-3049. 




















ALLSTATE INSURANCE COMPANIES—in- 
formation on automobile, boatowners, home- 
owners, health, life insurance: traffic safety 


Dp 


driver education, travel. Contact Raymond P. 


Ewing, Assistant Public Affairs Director, Allstate 
Plaza. Northbrook, Ill. Phone (312) 291-5086. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMER- 
ICA—Information on insurance coverages, with 
particular emphasis on innovations in the areas 
of rehabilitation, MEND and the INA MEND 
Institute; safety; loss prevention contro! and 
defensive driving; and all lines of property. 
liability, life, health and accident insurance. 
Contact: Stephen R. Lawrence, Director of 
Public Relations, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Pa., 19101. 





INSURANCE INFORMATION _ INSTITUTE— 
Prompt, authoritative information on automobile, 
home and other forms of property and liability 
insurance through a network of twelve offices 
located around the country. For a Fact Book 
about insurance, write to the Institute at 110 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 10038. For 
answers to your questions about property and 
liability insurance, call (212) 233-7650. 


To: Editor & Publisher 


category heading. 
COPY: 


Seen ee eee en eee eeeeeeseeeeeee85 
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850 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


Please insert the following copy beginning next month for 
monthly PR/INDEX listings, and invoice at the lowest appropriate rate, under 


This hereby authorizes Editor & Publisher to publish copy indicated in PR/INDEX 
at frequency and rates indicated below. 


RATES: Six-line minimum insertion, $3 per line for 12 PR/INDEX issues, (first 
issue of the month), $216 total for 1-year minimum listing. Listing for less 
than 12 months, $4 per line for 6-line minimum listing. Listings of 35 
lines or over in one issue earn 10% discount on either rate, 


THE TRAVELERS CORPORATION—Information 
on financial planning, mutual funds, variable 
annuities, all personal, business insurance; 
mortgage, real estate investing, investment 
management, data processing systems. Paul D. 
Schmanska, Manager, Public Information Dept., 
One Tower Square, Hartford, Conn., 06115 
(203) 277-2779. 





NEW PRODUCTS 


NEW INDUSTRIAL AND CONSUMER opr 
ucts from H land. Pre releases and 8x10 B-W 





: ¢ f 
tos are yours for the asking. Products 


gned_ specifica for the American and 


pho 
desi 


anadian markets. These releases and special 
yress_ articles are written for new product 
columns, features, fe ttes and/or fillers in 
all communications m 3. Write or call. 

licity Department, Netherlands Consulate Gen 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
10020; Phone (212) 246-1429. 





RAILROADS 
UNION PACIFIC—news, features and photos, 


b&w and color, on railroad, industrial develop- 
ment, natural resources development in western 
U. S. Details of the Golden Spike Centennial 
during 1969. E. C. Schafer, 1416 Dodge St.. 
Omaha, Neb. 68102. Phone (402) 271-3258. 
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‘Brotherhood, humanity and friendship’ absent 


Five U.S. photogs win laurels 
in World Press Photo Contest 


By Don Maley 


Ever since Neil Armstrong, 
Mike Collins and Buzz Aldrin 
returned from their flight to the 
moon in July, photographers 
have been making book that the 
pictures they shot of their his- 
toric adventure would surely win 
The Hague’s World Press Photo 
Award for 1969. 

They were nearly right. 

The Apollo moon landing was 
the year’s outstanding news 
story, the World Press jury 
agreed, but moon pictures were 
not entered because they were 
not shot by professional photog- 
raphers. 

The jury recommended that a 
picture should be commended for 
having the biggest historical 
significance, even if it was not 
entered, starting this year. 


Medals for astronauts 


“For that end,” say the 
judges, “the Municipality of The 
Hague has put three gold medals 
for this category at our disposal 
for the astronauts Neil Arm- 
strong, Michael Collins and Ed- 
win E. Aldrin Jr.” 

Sweden’s Leif Engberg of 
Dagens Nyheter was proclaimed 
Photo Reporter of the Year in 
the World Press Photo Contest. 

Hans-Joerge Anders of Ger- 
many’s Der Stern was credited 
with shooting the top Press 
Photo of the Year in the Belfast 
community riots in Northern 
Ireland. Anders’ photo shows a 
masked, helmeted rioter leaning 
on a wall on which is written 
“We Want Peace.” 

Both received gold medals and 
prizes of 5,000 guilders, equal 
to nearly $1,400. Anders also 
won photo equipment donated 
by Novosti, the Soviet News 
Agency. 

First prize in the News Cate- 
gory—a _ gold medal—was 
awarded to Aoi Toshio of Ja- 
pan’s Ashai Shimbun. Two Jap- 
anese student demonstrators 
were set afire by a misaimed 
molotov cocktail last September 
during student flare-ups at Ky- 
oto. Toshio luckily caught the 
action on film as the two youths, 
resembling running bonfires, 
dashed wildly through the street 
as tongues of flame shooting 
from their bodies licked over- 
head trolley wires. 

Toshio was followed by Horst 
Faas, Associated Press Pulitzer 
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Prize-winning photographer and 
long-time Saigon staffer, for his 
picture captioned “War Tears.” 
The gripping photo, taken at 
Dien Bai, shows a Vietnamese 
woman crying over the body of 
her husband, discovered with 47 
other corpses in a mass grave. 
Faas’ prize was a silver medal. 
The third prize bronze medal 
was awarded to Frank Attard of 
the Times of Malta for his 
photo showing seamen being res- 
cued from a sinking tanker. 
The jury said, however, that 
this year “there was not one 
single photo that stood out.” 
The jury, headed by Derek 
Knight, manager of the photo 
department of Press Association 
Ltd. of London, said the many 
dramatic pictures tended “to 
stress the violence in everyday 
life.” The report added: “The 


jury would have welcomed more 
photographs that showed broth- 
erhood, humanity and friend- 
ship.” 

A total of 2,664 pictures taken 
by 595 photographers from 50 
countries were submitted to the 
jury, consisting of: Knight, 
Jean-Louis Lepigeon of France 
Soir; Arthur Rothstein of Look 
magazine; W. Fleckhaus of 
West Germany’s Twen maga- 
zine; Mrs. Plesko of the U.S. 
S.R.; J. Umann of East Ger- 
many; and C. Scherer and Theo 
Coersen, both of Holland. 

Four other Americans besides 
Faas won laurels in the competi- 
tion, described by one photog- 
rapher as being “truly univer- 
sal, as photographers from all 
over the world, including coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, 
are represented.” 

Eddie Adams of the Asso- 
ciated Press, last year’s Pulitzer 


Fd 


LAST RIDE—A conductor super- 

vises door opening from the 

middle of the Myrtle Avenue 

Elevated Train. This is one of the 

series of pictures that won News- 

day's Harvey Weber a bronze 
medal. 


Prize-winner and last year’s 
winner of the Best News Photo 
of 1968 Award, scored first run- 
ner-up position for his six 
(Continued on page 28) 





HUMAN BONFIRES—Aoi Toshio of Japan's Ashai Shimbun copped top prize in the News Category 
for this dramatic photo of two blazing student demonstrators dashing wildly through the streets 


of Kyoto. 
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“Does the computer work? 
I've planned for a second one’ 


Donald N. Herd 
Don Herd is the Technical Assistant to the Printing Manager at the EPOI: You’ve’had your “color separation computer” in use longer 
Columbus, Ohio production plant of American Education Publications, than almost anyone in the country— which makes you the real 
a Xerox company that produces some 17 million copies of the familiar authority on the subject. Does it work? 
My Weekly Reader, Current Events and other publications every week. 
These publications are getting more and more into 4-color, and the 
plant's color lab produced almost 1000 sets of direct screen'separations 
from transparencies last year. 
Equipment for this operation includes two Durst G-184 Process Color 
ee — = Color Repro —— a ——e —— get perfect transparencies to work from. 
ee Sees enna ae eens COMED WCET RORY COMERS. EPOI: Just how good is the control? Any examples? 
American Education Publications was one of the first companies in the , : ° 
‘ ; ‘ eee Sigh Herd: We can control any end of the tone scale without affecting 
country to buy this new unit, and they've been using it for about a year snepeitiiemiealall Nitin tie eeeeiiianians ie acti 
now. So we thought it would be interesting to check in with Don Herd y — pig ip ne veal inde eatin 
et : up the highlights, we can do it without hurting the middle tones. 

and see how the unit was doing. 

EPOI: How about speed? 

Herd: It cuts the time required to turn out a set of separations 

by about 1/3. 

EPOI: Remakes? 


Herd: We get a good set on the first try much more often. Like 
we've just finished a group of 10 sets, and every one was right 
the first time. This was never possible before. 

The EPOI Color Repro Control makes a lot of things possible 
that weren’t possible before. See your graphic arts dealer, or write 
for a detailed four-color brochure. Photo-Technical Products, Inc. 
(a Garden City, N.Y. 11530. Phone (516)248-5200; Telex 125855. 

UOU Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 


rm The EPOI Color Repro Control 


Herd: Does it work? I've planned for a’ second one. 

EPOI: Why did you get it in the first place? You must have had 
some pretty specific objectives. 

Herd: Better control. Better than you can get leaving it up toa 
man’s judgment. But control with flexibility— we don’t always 








Prize photos 


(Continued from page 26) 





Second 
Smith, 


picture portfolio. 
ner-up was Chris 
English freelancer. 
Harvey Weber, 
photography for Newsday of 
Garden City, New York, won 
third place and a bronze medal 
in the Photo Story Category for 
his pictures showing the last 
days of Brooklyn’s Myrtle Ave- 
nue Elevated Rapid Transit 
Line. Weber shot his whimsical 
photos on September 30th, a few 
days before the contest deadline. 


run- 
an 


director of 


Look cops two 


Two Look photographers cop- 
ped prizes: Tony Vaccaro, a gold 
medal in the Color Photo Cate- 
gory for his fashion pictures 
and Doug Kirkland, a_ bronze 
medal for third place in _ the 
Same category. 

A special prize of 1,000 Deut- 
sche Marks ($265), donated by 
Twen, was awarded to Hank 
Daniel of the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer for his picture, cap- 
tioned “Mental Hospital.” 

Another 1,000 mark special 
prize was awarded to Rudi Her- 
zog of West Germany for his 
picture of the pop festival on 
the Isle of Wight, off the coast 
of England. 


Additional prizes 


Other winners: 
FEATURES: 
Hoff, 


Sven 


first tuud 
Netherlands; second — 
Erik Sjoeberg, Sweden’s 
Dage ns Nyhete a third — A. 
Perevoshchikov, Novosti. 
SPORTS: first—A. Alishaus- 
kas, Novosti; second — Ron 
Kroon, Netherlands; third 
Daniel Lapied, France. 
PHOTO STORIES: 
Jakubowski, Poland; 
Christopher Henning, West Ger- 
many. 
COLOR 
George 
many. 


first—S. 


second— 


PICTURES: 
Boehlje, West 


second 
Ger- 


Regardless of fit, 
your next “suit” could 
cost a small fortune: 


If you're part of the communications 
industry, sooner or later someone’s going 
to try to hang one of these suits on you: 
A libel suit, slander suit, pixacy suit, 
invasion of privacy suit or a copyright 
violation suit...and they don’t tailor 
lawsuits to your budget. So, decide what 
you can afford in case of a judgment 
against you, and we'll cover any excess 
with an Employers Special Excess 
Insurance Policy. For details and rates, 
write to: Dept. F, EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE CORP., 21 West 
10th, Kansas City, Mo. 64105; New 
York, 111 John; San Francisco, 220 
Montgomery; Chicago, 175 W. Jackson; 
Atlanta, 34 Peachtree, N.E. 
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AMBIVALENCE—This masked rioter seems out of place standing before the poignant plea written 
on a Belfast wall during the recent rioting. The picture was named the Press Photo of the Year 


by the Hague. 





Three papers co-sponsor 
workshops for teachers 


SHIPPENSBURG, Pa. 

Probably the first multi-spon- 
sored newspaper in the class- 
room course will be conducted at 
Shippensburg State College here 
during its 1970 summer term 
pre-session, June 8-26. 

Dr. Willard E. Kerr, dean of 
graduate studies at Shippens- 
burg, said the three semester 
hour credit course is being plan- 
ned especially for junior and 
senior high school teachers. 

Entitled Education 504, 
the workshop type course will be 
conducted with cooperation of 
three South Central Pennsyl- 
vania daily newspapers: the 
Harrisburg Patriot-News, the 
Waynesboro Record-Herald and 
the Chambersburg Public Opin- 
10n. 

The three newspapers will of- 
fer full-tuition scholarships for 
the course to teachers in their 
respective circulation areas. 
They also will provide many of 
the institutional materials, 
newspaper staffers will partici- 
pate in workshop instruction, 
and teacher-students will tour 
all three newspaper plants. 

Mark Lipper, associate pro- 
fessor of English-journalism at 
Shippensburg, and a doctoral 
candidate in Journalism at 
Southern Illinois University, 
will teach the course. Lipper 
taught a Newspaper in the 
Classroom workshop conducted 


by Southern Illinois and the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

“As far as we know,” Dr. 
Kerr said, “this is the first time 
that three newspapers under 
separate ownerships have coop- 
erated in a single program of of- 
fering a Newspaper in the Class- 
room workship and we think this 
will offer certain advantages to 
our students.” 

e 


Gannett closes 


Florida daily 


Cocoa, Fla. 

The Evening Tribune, 5-day 
afternoon newspaper with a cir- 
culation of 2,900, discontinued 
publication with its edition of 
December 26. 

The Tribune was owned by 
the Gannett Co., which also pub- 
lishes Today, morning and Sun- 
day newspaper here with 50,000 
circulation in this Cape Kennedy 
area. 

Gannett also publishes the 
neighboring Titusville Star-Ad- 
vocate, a 5-day afternoon news- 
paper with 7,100 circulation. 

e 


Kenney to retire 


Tom Kenney, promotion man- 
ager of the Newark (N.J.) 
News, has announced he will re- 
tire February 1. 


State group pays 
legal fees for 
guideline fight 


RENO 
The Nevada State Press Asso- 
ciation board of directors voted 
to pay one-third of the legal fees 
incurred by the Elko Daily Free 
Press in a court fight involving 
freedom of the press. The asso- 
ciation had previously sent the 
Elko publication $100 and the 
directors voted an additional 
$900. 


The total represents a third 
of the cost of retaining attorneys 
to fight a contempt of court ci- 
tation brought by District Judge 
George Wright. The judge is- 
sued a set of guidelines for the 
press in covering a murder trial 
in Elko. After completion of the 
trial, the judge charged that 
Melvin Steninger, editor and co- 
publisher had violated the guide- 
lines. 

Steninger and _ co-publisher 
Earl Frantzen have already won 
the case. Steninger challenged 
the constitutionality of Judge 
Wright’s guidelines in the Ne- 
vada Supreme Court. The high 
court granted a writ forbidding 
any action against Steninger, it 
was reported. 

The justices said counsel for 
Judge Wright was unable to 
demonstrate how Steninger’s 
acts and conduct violated the 
guidelines or ridiculed the judge 
in any manner. 
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Clay Bean 
YOUNG MEN FOR ALL SEASONS—While their fathers made 


their historic journey to the Moon, Clay Bean, 


Bean, and Larry Gordon, II, 


13, son of Alan 


son of Richard Gordon, went about 


their daily routine at home—delivering the Houston Chronicle in 
the Nassau Bay area. 


Larry Gordon 





Biggest puzzle (7,347 squares) 
captivates crossword devotees 


Going for crossword puzzles 
in a big way, the Johannesburg 
Star and its associated news- 
papers, the Argus in Cape 
Town and the Daily News in 
Durban, are carrying a full- 
page crossword puzzle with a 
prize of 250 rand for the 
winner. 

That would be $350 U.S. 
not a great sum, but winning, 
or getting up there close, seems 
to be the thing in South Africa. 


Argus Printing and Publishing 


Co., publisher of the 
papers, calls the contest 
World’s Biggest Puzzle.” 

The New 


news- 


“The 


York Times ran an 


item about it, and Albert Frick, 
the Star’s New York bureau 
chief, said his office had received 
many calls and had to order a 
bundle of newspapers to fill re- 
quests for copies of the full- 
page puzzle. The newspaper had 
this to say: 

“This is the biggest news- 
paper puzzle ever published. 

“There are 7,347 squares— 
79 across and 93 down—com- 
pared with 6,241 in the previous 
biggest puzzle published in the 
Star in November, 1967. In this 
puzzle there are 1,628 clues— 
793 across and 835 down. You 
have until December 31 to com- 


TAYLOR-MADE NEWSSTANDS 


Since 1955 


FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


BETTER THAN 
NOW! 


EVER! 


’69 Salesmaster Jam Proof 


Capacity: 
From: 


10” a5” 
$40.00 $43.00 


KEY LOADING 


36” 
$52.00 


Sunday to Daily change is standard 
SIMPLE—REMOVABLE COIN CHUTE 
Change your selling price in seconds 


TAYLOR-MADE NEWSSTANDS, 


INC. 


Coin-Trolled EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


11486 Hart Street * North Hollywood, California 
Call us Collect (213) 877- 7448 * 765- 6211 to place an order! 
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plete the puzzle. Results will be 
announced at the end of Janu- 
ary. There is a R250 prize. 

“Send in your entry even if 
you fail to answer some of the 
clues. The prize will be awarded 
to the entry with the fewest 
errors, if no correct solution is 
sent in.” 

A thing like this can require 
a lot of attention—and even 
then you can mess it up. This 
happened to the Star, and they 
acknowledged it. 

“So we made a mistake,” the 
Star said after the initial an- 
nouncement. “There are 7,347 
squares in the Giant Crossword 
—and one of them got into the 
wrong place. You will find the 
Giant as a special pullout sec- 


| tion of the Saturday Magazine 
today 


(November 29). Cut out 
the section of the full-page 
frame reproduced here, paste it 


| over the appropriate area (of 
the inaccurately published Giant 
| Crossword), and you should be 
| on your way, 


Good luck!” 

The squares were numbered, 
and the contestant had simply 
to figure out what squares on 
the puzzle fitted the squares of 
corrected inset—just an- 
other hazard in the race for the 
250 rand prize. With the puzzle 
were two nine column pages of 
clues in the full-size South 
African paper. 


Public relations 
assignments 


and accounts 


Robert P. Satkoski, George P. 
Miga and Robert L. Fairman 
have joined the new internal 
communications section of the 
American Oil Company em- 
ployee and PR department. Sat- 
koski, a journalism graduate 
from Marquette University, has 
been PR representative in the 
Kimberly - Clark Corporation 
consumer products division at 
Neenah, Wis., after service as 
account executive with Daniel J. 
Edelman Inc. Miga has been 
assistant city editor of the 
Hammond (Ind.) Times, Fair- 
man was with the Frank J. Cor- 
bett Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago. 

Carolyn Seigel, writer re- 
searcher, has been promoted to 
account executive with the 
Herbert H. Rozoff Associates, 
Ine. She is a former director of 
promotion for WTTW Educa- 
tional Television, Chicago. 

Charles P. Andrew, a trade 
association executive, has joined 
John Harden Associates. He 
was formerly assistant to the 
director of Virginia Petroleum 
Industries. 


+ * 


Strombecker Corporation, toy 
manufacturer, has selected Her- 
bert H. Rozoff Associates Inc. 
to conduct a marketing public 
relations program. 
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Sunday, a eijerent day 


‘Rumor of Ho 
death rife 
‘in embassies 


= ~ 
Budget unre molved 
Hayward tax lery 


reduced by 5 cents 


Auto insurance a Ropechne case 


may cost more Judge denies bid 


in South County to stop autopsy 


New Review 


By Howard B. Taylor 
Editorial Consultant, Copley International Corp. 


There’s a valid argument for putting your week- 
end Page 1 in a dress different from the one worn the 
rest of the week. 

That’s what the Hayward (Calif.) Daily Review 
has done. The tearsheets come from Michael Nickel, 
Review city editor. 

The Review has 35,510 p m. circulation and 36,010 
Sunday, in a city of 100,000. Hayward is in the 
bustling San Francisco area and competition is 
rough. 

The Daily Review was redesigned recently in a 
step to harmonize with the 1970s. It was the bright- 
est star at a recent typography workshop for Nevada 
and California newspapers. 

In upper left is the way it looks six days a week. 
Upper right, the Sunday package. 

That big hunk of symbolic art is 60 picas wide 
and 13% inches deep. It ties in with the story below 
it, a local piece that wraps up the smashing changes 
in store for building construction, urban develop- 
ments and cluster projects. 

Wasted space? And what about the gaping hole 
beside the in-depth story? Two columns wide and 
three inches deep. It may be shocking in some juris- 
dictions, but this is the sort of approach you must 
use if you want to achieve an original, striking 
magazine approach. 

The standard Sunday Page-1 format now is knock- 
out art of this nature plus one local story. The story 
is planned far in advance, researched in fine detail 
and written without deadline pressure. 

“We reasoned such treatment would give us an 
advantage over our big-city Sunday competition— 


| The Daily Review 


Sunday 
Summary 


Our new Sunday lool 
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Rebels keep U.S. envoy 
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the San Francisco Chronicle, the Oakland Tribune 
and the San Jose Mercury,’ Mr. Nickel wrote. 

News summaries, complete with page-references, 
drop down the first two columns of the Sunday 
Page 1. This happened to be the first new-look Sun- 
day, sc a description of the new package leads the 
summaries column. 

A great many other format improvements also 
were adopted for the daily paper and the page in 
upper left is typical. 

Bodoni bold was retained for headlines, but the 
style went all-down. (A composing-room foreman 
recently told Layout & Design all-down heads are 
easier to set, evidence that was gratefully tucked 
away.) 

Column rules and cutoffs were dropped. 
above and below the nameplate were eliminated. 
Standard 11-pica TTS tape is recoded for 10 picas 
and computer-processed to provide 15 picas of space 
between columns. 

“We tossed out all the Ben Day, fancy rules, orna- 
ments and reverses,” Mr. Nickel said. “We even 
eliminated Oxford rules with boldface boxes, which 
had been sideless and now are topless and bottomless. 
We retained rules under kickers because we wanted 
the extra emphasis. A few days after the changeover 
we eliminated cutoffs between stories and unrelated 
art. 


Rules 


“In the process we established a rule that all 
headlines are flush-left, including one-line heads. 
We think this makes the page look more dynamic, 
less static. We also discarded centered kickers on 
grounds they are non-functional.” 

One more Mike Nickel quote: “We made all of 
these changes within a week. It was a helluva week 
but well worth the effort.” 
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Progress described 


in Laugh-In format 


By George Wilt 


An annual report doesn’t have 
to be as dull as dishwater. When 
the Cincinnati Enquirer deliv- 
ered its yearly progress presen- 
tation to all levels of the news- 
paper’s management, it did it 
in a “Laugh-In” format. 

An audience of over 200, 
comprising departmental man- 
agers and supervisors and their 
wives was assembled at an an- 
nual “Publisher’s Dinner,” 
hosted by Francis L. Dale, In- 
quirer president and publisher 
at the Lookout House, across 
the Cincinnati line in northern 
Kentucky. 

To liven up the presentation 
of how things went in ’69 for 
the management group, the En- 
quirer’s promotion department 
devised a take-off on the Rowen- 
Martin television show, dubbing 
it ‘‘Report-In.” 

A giant, colorful backdrop 
patterned after the set used in 
the tv show, complete with five 
trap-doors, provided the seting 
for the presentation. Division 
executives popped their heads 
through the openings, reported 
on the progress of their divi- 
sions, and threw in some ad-libs 
and one-liners for good measure. 

“Verrrry interesting,” was 
the reaction of the audience to 
the offbeat presentation of pub- 
lishing activities, reported as 
“best yet in the history of the 
Enquirer.” 

As each executive stuck his 
head out of trapdoor to make 
his report, summaries of their 
statements were posted in the 
cut-out center of the letter “O” 


AUSTRALIA'S 
Expanding Wealth 
Offers Opportunities 


Investigate the developments 
that are taking place — in- 
creased population, industria? 
development, high standard of 
living, and the mounting suc- 
cesses of over 800 U. S. com- 
— that are operating and 
ave $500,000,000 invested in 
Australia. 


To keep in touch with marketing, 
advertising. publishing and graphic 
arts in Australia read 


NEWSPAPER NEWS 


Published fortnichtly 
Amaoual Subsecriptien to U.s.A. $A8.00 
Payments must be made by 
bankdraft in Australian currency 


Corner Butt & Clisdel! Sts.. Surry Hills 
Svdney Austratia 


in the ‘“Report-In” backdrop. 

Publisher Francis L. Dale 
emceed the proceedings that fol- 
lowed the dinner, with other 
participants including Brady 
Black, vicepresident and editor; 
Thomas R, Gormley, vp, adver- 
tising direc‘or; A. Robert Oeh- 
ler, circulation vice president; 
Lawrence Nash, production vp; 
and Charles J. Carraher, Jr., 
director of employee and com- 
munity relations. 

Additional levity was added 
to the activity with graffiti 
signs, appearing on the back- 
drop. “Tom Gormley is a dirty 
old adman,” one said. “Brady 
Black uses a ghostwriter,” said 
another. 

The progress announcement 
was made to the supervisory 
staff in advance of a public an- 
nouncement. 

Promotion manager Bob Tem- 
men said that Goldie Hawn 
didn’t show up. 


* * * 


FABLE—New York Times 
promotion staff is competing 
with Aesop. A Times brochure 
is titled, “A Fable for our 
times, the Grasshopper and the 
Owl.” Illustrated with whim- 
sical cartoons, the eight-page 
booklet uses the  grasshop- 
per and owl story to make a 
sales story for Times home de- 
livery, and includes a business 
reply card. Here’s the complete 
message: 

“An owl, who did most of his 
hunting at night, enjoyed sleep- 
ing late in the morning. His 
neighbor, a gvasshopper, on the 


) other hand, was a very early 


riser, And he likes to start off 
each day with a song. A loud 
song. The owl didn’t like this 
very much, but the more he 
complained, the louder, and ear- 
lier, the grasshopper sang. One 
morning, the owl decided to end 
the noise once for all. He had 
a plan. On his way home he 
strolled past the grasshopper’s 
house. ‘Well, well,” he said to 
no one in particular. “The New 
York Times has a terrific story 
about last night’s grasshopper 
ball. Good pictures too.” Well. 
The grasshopper just had to see 
this for himself. He threw open 
his door and hopped outside. 
Right into the waiting jaws of 


| a very hungry owl. MORAL: If 


the grasshopper had The New 
York Times delivered, his own 
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copy would have been there be- 
fore breakfast.” 

Punchline following the fable 
reads: “To save your life, you 
couldn’t find a more convenient 
service than this.” 

* * * 


CALENDAR—An advertising 
plans calendar on which to re- 
cord 1969 monthly sales and 
and linage figures as a help in 
planning this year’s sales goals 
and ad expenditures was dis- 
tributed to its display adver- 
sisers by the 16.500 circulation 
Athens (Ohio) Messenger. 

For easy filing, the calendar 
was printed on the inside of a 
standard manilla folder. It also 
includes important “dates to re- 
member” each month plus the 
dates of special Messenger ad- 
vertising editions. 

* * sd 


FUN CONTEST—Watcha get 
when you cross a newspaper 
contest with readers? 

More than 27,000 
that’s what. 

Managing Editor Murray B. 
Light of the Buffalo Evening 
News purchased the “Watcha 
Get” panel from Winford Co. 
Features of Dallas last fall. 

It’s a simple, fun game in 
which a reader is asked to cross 
a pair of unlikely things to come 
up with an almost logical an- 
swer. 

Like, whatcha get if you cross 
a professional man with a lazy 
man? 

The answer—Doctor Doolittle. 

It was just the kind of panel, 
Light decided, that would make 
for great reader participation— 
a contest in which readers would 
be asked to make up their own 
“Whatcha Gets” with a $5 
award going to the author of 
each one published. 

During the four weeks the 
contest was run—from Nov. 17 
to Dec. 13—more than 27,000 
entries poured into the News. 
Four winners—picked by assist- 
ant news editor William J. Mal- 
ley—were published each day on 
one of the paper’s two prime 
logical pages. The syndicated 
panel was run ROP daily. 

The readers loved it—and 
they said so again and again in 
letters and postcards. 

Mothers wrote in that the 
game had become a family affair, 
played around the table after 
dinner. 

A fifth-grade teacher in one 
Buffalo school submitted entries 
from each of her pupils. They 
had been playing the game in 
class. 

Entries came from as far as 
Texas, Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 

The champ, in fact, turned 
out to be a teaching nun, Sister 
Mary Gemma, who authored 
more than 100 “Whatcha Gets.” 


entries, 


JAMES O. HOLLEY, a University 
of Texas graduate, has moved up 
from first assistant to city editor 
of the Houston Post, where he has 
worked for I7 years. 





Pressmen call off 
strike in Alabama 


FLORENCE, Ala. 

A strike by pressmen against 
the Florence Times-Tri-Cities 
Daily has been called off after 
eight weeks. The stoppage began 
when the newspaper hired a new 
non-union pressrocm foreman, 
and placed the former foreman 
on the job as a journeyman. 
(E&P, Dec. 20). 

The union charged that the 
company had no right to replace 
a union man with a non-union. 

Richard Hammell, publisher of 
the newspaper, argued that the 
contract stated merely that the 
foreman “may be a member of 
the union and shall be considered 
a part of the work crew.” 

The newspaper did not miss 
an issue during the strike, hav- 
ing obtained non-union empioyes 
to help the new foreman operate 
the press. 

The union stated merely that 
the strike had been “termin- 
ated,” but in a letter to other 
pressmen’s unions in this area, 
added that ‘The strike was not 
settled the way we wanted it to 
be, and we felt like we were 
fighting a losing battle.” 


Semi-weekly closes 


MoozHEAD, Minn. 
The Moorhead Valley Times, 
semi-weekly, suspended publica- 
tion December 27. John Meyer, 
president of Scene, Inc., owner 
of the Times, said, “It has not 
been economically sound to op- 
erate” the publication. 
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NEA offers 
lax guides 
by expert 


The Internal Revenue Service 
has sent its annual holiday gift 
taxpayers. This year, the 
forms are different: The fa- 
miliar cardform 1040A is miss- 
ing (nearly half of last year’s 
taxpayers used that simple ver- 
sion). 

The basic Form 1040 will have 
to be returned by everyone, but 
it, too, has been vastly revised. 
When the forms arrive later this 
month taxpayers, already uncer- 
tain as to how to go about filing 
their income tax forms properly, 
will be even more confused. 

In an effort to help newspaper 
readers ease their pocketbook 
pinch and retain their sanity, 
Newspaper Enterprise Associa- 
tion is offering Cut Your Own 
Taxes, a 14-part series, and a 
64-page Reader Service Book, 
both written for use as tax sav- 
ing and tax form instruction 
guides. 

Cut Your Own Taxes offers 
readers step-by-step instructions 
in easy-to-understand language. 
Both the series and the book 
were written by Roy DeCrane, 
business editor of the Cleveland 
Press for 30 years and an expert 
on income tax. 


to 


Book includes forms 

The 8% by 11 inch book con- 
tains a full-size 1040 Form be- 
tween its orange and_ black 
cover, plus many others most of- 
ten required, with key-coded in- 
structions on how to proceed. 
Forms are reproduced full-size, 
with step-by-step instructions on 
how to complete them. 

The book also contains a bonus 
16-page Monthly Tax Planner 
and Records section which helps 
the reader save money when tax 
time rolls around next year. In 
this section he lists extra ex- 
penses, dividends, deductions and 
other financial transactions. By 
keeping his records current, he 
will have documentary evidence 
of his affairs to use on his re- 
turn in 1971. 

The book retails for an income 
tax-deductible $1. Cost of news- 
paper for local mail or over-the- 
counter sale is 65c. If readers 
order the book through NEA’s 
Reader Service Bureau, news- 
papers will earn 20c per book on 
sales of 25 or more books per 
month. 

Newspaper imprints are free 
on orders of 1,000 or more. 
Charge for imprinting books on 
orders of less than 1,000 is $15. 

The series is slated for Janu- 
ary 5 release. 
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Edith J. Cahill 


NBC News 


opens 


suburban bureaus 


NBC News has expanded its 
coverage of suburban news for 
WNBC-TV, New York, by open- 
ing a bureau in Mineola, Long 
Island, and plans to open others 
in Newark, N.J., and Stamford, 
Conn., it was announced by 
Richard Graf, director, Tele- 
vision News. 

“With the increase in subur- 
ban population there are many 
stories that should be covered,” 
Graf said. “The bureaus will be 
staffed with a full-time reporter 
and a cameraman, who will call 
for a sound camera crew when 
necessary.” 

NBC News reporter Edith J. 
Cahill will be in charge of the 
Mineola bureau, covering Nas- 
sau and Suffolk Counties for 


%: 


. 


LYN VAN DUSEN is the new 
woman's editor of the Houston 
Post. She has been editing Spot- 
light, the Sunday feature maga- 
zine. In her new job she succeeds 
Edith Honholt, who is now an edi- 
torial assistant on Texas Tempo, 
the Post's Sunday roto magazine. 


WNBC-TY. She will report to 
been | 


Alex Benson, who has 
named Suburban Editor. 

Mrs. Cahill joined NBC News 
in July, 1967, after 14 years 
with the New York World-Tele- 


gram and Sun and later worked | 
W orld- 


for its successor, the 
Journal-Tribune. 
In 1965, she won the News- 


paper Women’s Club of New 


York’s, Frontpage Award, for} 


news reporting. Prior to that, 
she shared in a New York 
Newspaper Guild award for 


“crusading journalism” and col-| 


laborated on a Pulitzer Prize 
winning story. 

Both Graf and Benson 
former World-Telegram 


reporters. 


are 
staff 


Lawmaker blasts 
editorial writers 


HARRISBURG, Pa. 

Rep. K. Leroy Irvis, Pennsyl- 
vania House Democratic Major- 
ity Leader, served notice in a 
floor speech that he is “sick and 
tired” of editorial 
comment on legislative activities 
from their “plush” 
out ever visiting the General As- 
sembly. 

Some of them, he said, haven’t 
been in Harrisburg the last five 
years. 

“T resent those who sit 
plush editorial offices back home, 
and lecture people on what has 
been done and what has not been 
done in the legislature,” he said. 

The legislator emphasized that 
he was not criticizing the re- 
porters who cover the state gov- 
ernment. 


writers who | 


offices with- | 


in! 


‘Unirep 
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BALANCE SHEET MIDAS 


By Craig Tomkinson 


Unlike Midas, everything that 
Charles E. Donnelly Jr. touches 
doesn’t turn to gold—it turns to 
black—financially, that is. His 
latest pot of gold is Gate City 
Guide, at Rapid City, S.D., 
which he took over and rehabili- 
tated to the tune of an over 600 
percent increase in revenues, in 
one year’s time. 

The Guide, established in 
1908, was being trampled by its 
daily competition and a shopper, 
and the job printing dollars were 
no longer keeping the operation 
in the black. 

The paper’s owners called on 
Donnelly to advise them on how 
to build the paper “along tradi- 
tional lines.” What emerged was 
far from traditional. 

Donnelly’s credentials for such 
a job come from his work with 
his weekly, the Colorado Tran- 
script, in Golden, (which he 
later sold). His success story 
there consisted of boosting rev- 
enues from $35,000 to $145,000 
a year, accomplished over a 
three-year period. 

When approached by the 
Guide’s owners, Donnelly was 
winding up an overhaul of a col- 
lege publicity and publications 
office. He was free for the Guide 
job, and took it on early in 1968, 
but only after receiving an op- 
tion to buy the Guide. 

Donnelly was a J-School grad- 
uate of the State University of 
Iowa in 1950 and he worked for 
the Fort Pierre (S.D.) Times, 
the Daily Capital Journal at 
Pierre, S.D., and the Guthrie 
Center (Ia.) Times and Guth- 


rian. 


Papers established 


He also established the Edge- 
(S.D.) Herald (which 
later bought out the Edgemont 
Tribune) and the Transcript. 
The Herald was, in 1962, the 
recipient of an NEA award in 
the Better Newspaper competi- 
tion. In addition, Donnelly’s 
personal column won an award. 
Donnelly came to the Guide 
with a pocket full of non-con- 
ventional ideas, all of which, as 
he said, would cost more than 
the existing business was worth. 
On the condition that Donnelly 
himself would undertake the 
project, one of the paper’s own- 
ers, banker-finane?r, John Vu- 
curevich, gave the go-ahead. 
Donnelly’s first suggestion 
was drastic: cease publication of 
the Gate City Guide, in order to 
stem the flow of red ink. That 


mont 


was the end of the Guide as a 
conventional newspaper. 

Donnelly wasn’t about to con- 
tinue the Guide’s walk down 
death row’s last mile by continu- 
ing to compete (try to, that is) 
with Rapid City’s daily. Instead, 
out of his pocket came a com- 
plete redesign and restructuring 
program. 

“Our approach,’ said Don- 
nelly, “was to fill a journalistic 
need in Rapid City rather than 
an advertising need and trust 
to high readership to supply the 
ad base.” 

What the 
was 


Donnelly saw for 
Guide (the Gate City 
dropped from the name) and 
what he was able to create was 
a news-magazine on newspaper 
stock. It is published on Thurs- 
day. 

The front page no longer car- 
ries news items of the “hot off 
the presses” variety. In-depth 
pieces on the events and people 
who shape the news and affect 
the lives of Rapid Cityites are 
given prominence. 


Four months planning 


The preliminary planning and 
changes took place in Denver 
over a four-month period, after 
which Donnelly relocated in 
Rapid City. With him he 
brought two “specialists”, Earl 
T. Howey, a former associate on 
the Transcript, who left a posi- 
tion in the publications depart- 
ment of Colorado State Univer- 
sity; and Dave Lynch, former 
ad director of the Colorado 
Springs Free Press, who left the 
Jefferson Sentinel, Lakewood, 
Colo. 

Howey took charge of con- 
verting the Guide from letter- 
press to offset printing. This was 
done by first negotiating for the 
purchase of the 45-year-old shop- 
per and then contracting to 
print in the offset plant which 
formerly printed the shopper. 

Donnelly credits offset with 
the success of the whole opera- 
tion, because it enabled him to 
hire and train lower-wage em- 
ployees. “This,” he said, “has let 
us spend the money where it 
should be spent ... for journal- 
ists rather than mechanics.” 

The circulation, which stood 
at 1,100 (in a 50,000 population 
city) when Donnelly came on the 
scene, now stands at 8,500 paid 
and is rapidly increasing. 

From August of 1968 to Au- 
gust of last year the new Guide 
was sent free to selected homes. 


‘ 
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Then the drive for subscriptions 
at $5 per year was launched. 

Carriers were paid a dollar 
each on house-to-house solicita- 
tions which resulted in a paid 
subscription. 

By November 1, the number 
of paid subscriptions resulting 
from the campaign had hit 8,500, 
which represents roughly 60 per- 
cent of the families in the city. 


Pages and ads up 


The advertising department 
was headed by Lynch. Under his 
leadership Guide pages (which 
began to range in number from 
36 to 56 a week) within six 
months were carrying a 60 per- 
cent ad content. The ad rate was 
set slightly lower than the com- 
petition’s. Said Donnelly of this 
rate, considered high for a week- 
ly, “We counted on intensive 


readership to justify the pre- | 


mium rate and it did. The Guide 
quickly proved it had selling 
power.” 

In dollars and cents figures, 
the ad revenue for the paper, 
which stood at $32,000 in 1968 


by last month was showing an | sik . 
| delicious. Next trip, come see 


impressive increase to $200,000. 
Sole owner 


Donnelly is now the sole 
owner of the Guide, having ex- 
ercised his option to buy 


paper. He also bought out his 


partners, Lynch and Howey, and | 


both have since left the Guide. 
Donnelly hopes to establish an 

offset plant to serve several pa- 

pers in the Black Hills area. 


“Such a plant will also,” he said, | 


“give us the potential to publish 
a _ locally - oriented morning 
daily.” 

cy 


Fringe benefits 


ANDERSON, S.C. | 


Employee benefits and _ bon- 
uses provided by the Anderson 
Independent and the Daily Mail 
exceeded $207,000 for the year 
1969, Marvin Burts, executive 
manager, reported. 





the 





This is for real. No model 
posing in that aisle. No put-on 
smiles for the picture. Her 
name is Carol Koberlein. But 
it could be Virginia White. Or 
Linda Epping. Or any one of the 
other 1880 stewardesses who 
work for Delta. 

Dressed in her new chic 
outfit, she looks like anything 
but a stewardess working. But 
work she does. Hard, too. And 
you hardly know it. 

Even when she spreads 
Delta's 1200-mile'Royal Service’ 
First Class meal before you. Or 
a Tourist meal that's really 


our working girls work. It's no 
floor show. But it's funny how 
you get to feel like a leading 
man. Call Delta direct or see 
your Travel Agent. 


Delta is 
ready when 
you are! 





Above seale 
for offset 


work at P-D 


St. Louis 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
has signed a contract with the 
Pressmen’s Union which pro- 
vides that pressmen working on 
the newspaper’s offset press will 
receive $1 a day above scale in 
the first year and $2 a day above 
scale the second year of the con- 
tract. 

The new contract, which will 
be in effect three years, provides 
for wage increases of $20 the 
first year, $13 the second year, 
and $14 the third. 

There were no changes 
manning of the letterpress 
equipment, and the tentative 
manning under which the offset 
press has been run will be con- 
tinued for the life of the current 
contract. This manning provides 
one less man than letterpress on 
one unit, the same on two units; 
one over letterpress on three 
through six units and two addi- 
tional men above letterpress on 
seven and eight units. 

A cost-of-living provision is 
also included in the contract. 
This becomes effective June 1, 
1971, and will be at the rate of 
50 cents per week for each fluc- 
tuation of 0.6 of a full point up- 
ward or downward in the Con- 
sumer Price Index for St. Louis. 
There were also adjustments in 
working conditions covering 
overtime provisions for the lunch 
period, changes in the holiday 
week, color make-ready crews 
and maintenance provisions. 

The Post Dispatch has been 
giving offset presses a trial dur- 
ing 1969 and will continue with 
the test for the next several 
months. 

At the time the newspaper an- 
nounced it would make the trial 
(E&P, June 15, 1968) the man- 
agement had decided that it 
would take a “businessman’s 
risk” and install an offset press, 
feeling it could not “afford to 
purchase letterpress without 
examining the real potential of 
offset.” 


in 


a 

For public events 
HACKENSACK, N.J. 

John R. Holsinger has joined 
the promotion department of the 
Record here, as special events 
and school coordinator. A 1969 
Magna Cum Laude Graduate of 
the University of Notre Dame, 
Holsinger will head the Record 
Newspaper in the Classroom 
Program, and will be responsible 
for the newspaper’s public pro- 
grams. 
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Payette heads UFS 
as Rutman retires 


William C. Payette has been 
named president of United Fea- 
ture Syndicate. 

Payette, who has been vice- 
president and general manager, 
succeeds Laurence Rutman, who 
is retiring to his home in Car- 
mel, Calif., after heading the 
syndicate for 25 years. Rut- 
man will continue on the board 
of directors and serve as chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

Payette previously had been 
with United Press International 
as Southwest Division manager 
in Dallas, and in New York as 
general sales manager, assistant 
general news manager, and as a 
director. He also had served 
UPI in Latin America as 
Northern Division manager, 
and in New York as television 
manager. Earlier UPI assign- 
ments included Montana, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California. 


Tom O’Neil promoted 


DETROIT 
Campbell-Ewald Board 
Chairman Thomas B. Adams 
has announced the promotion of 
William R. O’Neil to account 
supervisor, print advertising 
and market-by-market cam- 
paigns. A vicepresident, O’Neil 
will report to R. D. O’Connor, 
senior vicepresident, 
director of passenger car client 
services. A 15-year veteran of 
Campbell-Ewald, O’Neil joined 
the agency in 1954. He has held 
several account management 
positions on the Chevrolet ac- 
count. 


Director of sales 


St. Louis 

Arthur Diaz, circulation man- 
ager of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, has been promoted to a 
new post of director of sales. He 
will add supervision of the ad- 
vertising and circulation depart- 
ments to his duties as circula- 
tion manager. He has been cir- 
culation manager since 1964 and 
has been with the newspaper 
since 1963. He formerly worked 
for the Easton (Pa.) Express. 


Cooney in D.C. 


WASHINGTON 
Matthew T. Cooney Jr, re- 
porter for radio station WBZ, 
Boston, has been appointed a 
Group W (Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Company) news corres- 
pondent in the Washington News 
Bureau, it was announced by 
Bureau Chief Sid Davis. 


Deaths 


JAMES T. WILLIAMS JR.,, 
88, a former editor of the 
Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen, editor 
of the Boston Evening Trans- 
script and Boston American, 
editor of Universal Service, and 
Washington representative for 
Hearst Newspapers; Dec. 26. 
* * * 


RUSSELL D. GUDGEON, 65, 
a former managing editor of 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily 
Mail; Associated Press staffer; 
president of H. A. Bruno & As- 
sociates, public relations firm; 
Dec. 24. 

* aK * 

JOSEPH M. PARK, 83, re- 
tired (1953) labor editor of the 
Los Angeles Times; previously 
a newspaper reporter in Indi- 
ana; Dec. 15. 

* * * 

JOHN M. O/’CONNOR, _ 67, 
editor of the Trinidad (Colo.) 
Chronicle-News; Dec. 15. 

* * * 

GLENN G. GREGORY, 63, 
news editor of the Bradenton 
(Fla.) Herald; formerly an edi- 
tor on the New York Journal- 
American for 23 years; Dec. 21. 

* * * 

JOHN C. NEILSON, 
porter for the 
(Pa.) Patriot for 15 years; 
earlier with the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette; Dec. 14. 


71, re- 
Harrisburg 


associate _ 


UHLER H. DUNLAP, 81, re- 
tired court reporter for the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot; Dec. 
17. 

* * os 

VERNON P. WILLETT, 71, 
circulation manager of the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Bee for 31 
years; previously with the Ak- 
ron (O.) Times-Press and Mem- 
phis Press Scimitar; Dec. 21. 

” * oe 

JAMES CC. SWEENEY, 56, 
manager of department store 
advertising, San Diego (Calif.) 
Union and Tribune; Dec. 23. 

* * ¥* 

GEORGE E. LITTLE, 
was associated with 
lington (Vt.) Free Press for 
more than 50 years and was 
president of the Free Press As- 
sociation from 1938 to 1961; 
Dec. 18. 


89, who 
the Bur- 


e 
2,500 at sing-out 


DETROIT 
When a Detroit Free Press 
reader wrote Action Line to ask, 
“Why don’t people get together 
to sing Christmas carols any 
more?” the column’s response 
was a huge Christmas sing on 
downtown Kennedy Square. This 
year, more than 2,500 people 
braved a 15-degree temperature 
to attend. The Free Press public 
service department provided 
songsheets and more than 2,000 
hot dogs and 3,000 cups of hot 
coffee were given away. 


classified section 


Benefit from our Vast Newspaper Audience 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Appraisers—Consultants 
APPRAISALS FOR 
partnership, loan and insurance pur- 
poses. Sensible fees, Brochure. M. R. 
Krehbiel, Box 88, Norton, Kans. 67654. 


ESTATE, TAX, 


Business Opportunities 


START OFFSET PAPER or shopper 
with our equipment on rent-lease basis 
if you have know-how and modest 
capital. NAPSCO, Berlin, Wisc., and 
18 W. 22nd St., New York, N.Y. 10010. 


Newspaper Brokers 
Arizona and Western Newspapers 
DEAN SELLERS & JOHN HOGUE 
1415 E. University Dr., Mesa, 
Ariz.—85201 «AC 602) 964-1090 


HARRIS ELLSWORTH. Licensed Bkr., 
Serving the Pacific Northwest 
Box 609, Roseburg, Oregon 97470 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY 
Conducts professional, confidential ne- 
gotiations for sale and purchase of 
highest quality daily and weekly news- 
papers in the country. Before you con- 
sider sale or purchase of a property, 
you should call (AC 812) 446-0871 day- 
time; (AC 813) 733-8053 nights; or 
write Box 33864, Ciearwater 


Beach, | 
| Florida 33515. No obl.gation, of course. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Newspaper Brokers 





It's NOT Vilk DOWN PAYMENT 
that buys the newspaper—it’s the per- 
sonality and ability of the buyer. This 
is why we insist on personal contact 
selling. 
LEN FEIGHNER AGENCY 

Box 189, Mount Pleasant, Mich, 48858 
The DIAL Agency, 1503 Nazareth, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 49001. Ph: 349-7422. 
“America’s No. 1 Newspaper Broker.” 


NEGOTIATORS for transfer of news- 
paper properties—-sale or purchase. 
Dixie Newspapers, P.O. Box 490, Gads- 
den, Ala. 35902. Ph: (AC 205) 546-3357. 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 
“the broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICES, MANAGEMENT 
134 S. Panama St. P.O. Box 7267 
Montgomery, Ala. (205) 262-2411 


MEL HODELL, Broker 

Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 

191 N. Euclid, Upland, Calif.—91786 

JOS. A. SNYDER, BROKER 

3-daily, 6-weekly sales 1969 

2234 E. Romneya Dr., Anaheim, 
92806 


Ca. 


PAINE 


Daily Newspapers—Nationwide Service 
Abbott E. Paine, Ph: (714) 886-4319 
Vernon V. Paine, Ph: (714) 624-8735 
Monte M. Miller, Pat Millen, salesmen 


305 Taylor, Claremont, Calif—91712. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 3, 1970 











ANNOUNCEMENTS 


—~—_ 12 SO SEE 


Newspaper Brokers 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
for purchase and sale of 

Daily NEWSPAPERS 

in Eastern states 

W. B. GRIMES & CO. 
National Press Building 
Washington, D.C. 20v04 
(AC 202) NAtional 8-1133 


aon 


~ 


Newspapers For Sale 


TWO DAILIES—Chart Area 6 
$200,000 down and_ $75,000 
Financial references. J. A. 

Newspaper Bkr., 2234 E. 
Anaheim, Calif.—92806. 


Snyder, 


OFFSET WEEKLY in lovely small N. | 


community. Idea! for husband/wife. 
$25,000 cash or mostly cash. Box 1804, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CHART AREA 2 
31-year-old suburban weekly newspaper 
in excellent income area. Printed in 
central ollset plant. $5,000 down to 
person with right financial qualifica- 
tions. Ph: (301) 398-4644, Mr. 
Smith. 


SPRINGFIELD, | ILLINOIS 6-year-old 
twice-weekly offset newspaper; plant 
completely modern; 3-unit Urbanite 

OSs press; no real estate to buy. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for experienced pub- 
lisher with substantial funds and credit. 
Astro Pub. Co., publishers **The Spring- 
field Sun,” 224 E, Jefferson St., 
field, I11.—62705. 


AVAILABLE 
Newspapers, Magazines, Broadcast and 
Printing Facilities. Write: 

- N. WELLS & COMPANY 
543 W. Roosevelt Rd., Wheaton, 
TWO 
weeklies. 


WESTERN 
3-unit offset press; agricul- 

tural area; sound; earn $57,000. $36,- 

000 down for one—$90,000 

both. J. A. Snyder, Newspaper Bkr., 

2234 E. Romneya Dr., Anahe.m, Calif. 
92806. 


WEEKLY ‘n Central New 
sale. 1969 gross $78,000; 
$18,000. Will sell for $36,000 with $15,- 
000 down. Have other interests. Box 
5, Ed'tor & Publisher. 


England for 
net profit 


NORTHERN CALIFCGRNIA WEEKLY | 
profitable; 


in beautiful 
$42,000 gross: only $12,000 
A. Snyder, Newspaper Bkr., 
Romneya Dr., Anahe’m, Calif. 


area. Sound 
down. J. 
22%4 E. 
92806. 


COUNTY WEEKLY Eastern seaboard ; 
fast-growing area. Well establ’shed. 
Excellent growth potential, partienlarly 
under avgress ve ownersh'p. Priced 
reasonably; orderly transit’on assured. 
Box 9, Editor & Publisher. 


CHART APEA 8 _ Suburhin 
Offset; rap'd growth area: 
$559.000 gross: $150.0600 down. J. A. 
Snyder, Newspaper Blkr., 2234 FE. Rom- 
neya Dr., Anaheim, Calif.—92806. 


Group. 
fine cl'mate. 








NEWSPAPER SERVICES 


Features Available 


—s —~— 


“IT’S ALEX'S OPINION” 
syndicated editorial panels 
local situations. Popular 
Box 1233, Seneca, S.C. 


Ss 


— Weekly 

covering 
offset sizes. 
—29678, 


really funny 
available at 
and weeklies 


CARTOONS”- -A 
series of ski cartoons 
modest price for dailies 
throughout the country. For samples 
and rates contact: Cartoons, Mount 
Snow, Vermont—05356. 


“SKI 


WEEKLY HOROSCOPE 
will increase your readership. In over 
100 newspapers. Kepro. p.oof form. 
First month trial FREE. Write: Queen 
City Publishers, 724 S. Braun St., 
Denver, Color.—80228. 


BY OLGA 


je EeEeEOeEOeeOee ee 


Fillers 


FIVE COLUMNS a week. Repros, too. 
Sample Free. SNAPPY FILLERS, 610 
Wataga Dr., Louisville, Ky. 40206. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 3, 


Weekly | 


and 7. | 
down. | 


Romneya Dr., | 


Spring- | 


| two fonts of unit-count mats. 


Ill. | 


e : | INLAND NEWSPAPER MACH. CORP 
COU'NTY-SEAT | 


down for | 


| PRINTCRAFT 


| JUSTOWRITERS, 


| for computers, 


NEWSPAPER SERVICES 
Press Engineers 


Newspaper Press Installations 
sean gg nie a -~TRUCKING 
Expert Service—World Wide 
SKIDMORE AND MASON, LNC. 
55-59 Fourth Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11231 
(AC 212) JAckson 2-6105 








MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 


ee 


Cummeien Room 


PHOTON 713-10 
Approximately 2% years of age. Will 
accommodate sizes up to and including 
36 pt. 


Operates from six level tape. Complete 


while still in operation. 
For further information contact: 





MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
Material For Sale 





SAVE MONEY on Headliner paper and | 


litho films. Order from Nat’: 
ers’ Supply (NAPSCO), 
and 18 W. 22 St., 


Publish- 
Berlin, Wisc., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10010. 


| Miscellaneous Machinery 





| with type disks. A-1 condition. Inspect 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACH. CORP | 


1720 Cherry St., Kansas City, Mo. 61408 
(AC 816) 221-9060 


selection of 
rent-lease, or 


JUSTOWRITERS—Large 
excellent trade-ins for 
for sale easy terms. 

Wisc., and 18 W. 


LINOTYPE COMET 
**300 series” 


NAPSCO, Berlin, | 
N.Y.C.—10010. | 


Ser. no. 3275, equipped with two mag- | 


azines, electric pot with Linotronic 
controls, four alternating molds, metal 
feeder, Star hydraulic quadder, Star 
autosetter, complete with I:ne back-up 
unit, mat detector, mold cooling blower, 
Increase 
your straight matter production. 


For further information contact: 


1720 Cherry St., Kansas City, Mo. 61408 
(AC 316) 221-9060 


ALL MODELS 
Linotypes—Intertypes— Ludlows 


136 Church Street, N. Y., N.Y. 


rebuilt 
trained personnel. 
type styles. units 
HN Business Products, 
1500 Kings Highway, Cherry Hill, N.J. 
—08034. (AC 609) 428-3223. 


Flexowriters—I nput 


FOR SALE 
Intertype Fotosetter, 
lens machine. Will 
up to and including 72 pt., 
with quadder, four Fotosetter 
azines, full complement of Futura, 
Bodoni, and Gothic mats. Machine in 
excellent condition. Available for in- 
spection. 

For further information contact: 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACH. CORP 
1720 Cherry St., Kansas City, Mo. 61408 

(AC 816) 221-9060 


4 LINOTYPE models 29, 81, 30, 14; 
Hamilton electric page storage racks; 
Goss mat roller: 34,00-lbs. Lino metal: 
Aluminum chases and turtles. New 
Fairchild non-counting tape prefor- 
ators, etc. ‘Sop condition. Best offer. 
Press Publications, Elmhurst, Ill.— 
60126. (AC 812) 834-0900. 


ser. no. 310, 14 


TWO (2) FRIDEN 
tape perforators. 

reasonable offer 
cost $7500 each. 


LCC-S 6 channel 
Will cons:der any 
for one or all. Or'ginal 

Have been used less 
than three years and serviced under 
factory warranty contract. Units fea- 
ture power-dr'ven, I ght-touch  key- 
boards, computerized line-cost mech- 
anism and produce a finished tape 
free of rubouts. Contact T. L. Adams, 
Lexington Herald-Leader Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 40507. 


FOREMOST NEWSPAPERS 
100 line ser'es with 


Base. Jack Moore, R/1, 


mat 85- 
jm.Duralum‘n 
Medina, Ohio. 


LCC FRIDEN 
and program capability. 
desks, ete. Excellent 
83,500 each. Contact Tom _ Stratton, 
Democrat-Herald, P.O. Box 130, Al- 
bany, Oreg.—97321. Ph: (503) 926-2211. 


1970 


TTS set- 
Complete 
cond tion. 


Perforators; 


| 
| 
| 


REPRESENTATIVES | 
10007 | 


by Friden 
Large selection of | 


accommodate sizes | 
equipped 
miug- | 


automatic 


| base 


FOR SALE: HOT METAL 
NEWSPAPER EQUIPMENT 


5-unit Goss Letterpress Anti-fric- 
tion, #1911 with double 2:1 folder, 
spare 200 hp motor and 4 portable 
fountains; also two 5-ton Kemp 
Immersion-heated metal pots, 1-Sta- 
Hi Master-curved router, 1-Sta-Hi 
final mat trimmer, |! flat casting 
box, 2 Hoe saws & trimmers, 2 
Royal routers, 1 Premier rotary 
shaver, 1 Alico Evenray mat drier, 
1 Goss mat rolling machine. 


COMPOSING ROOM 


Linotype Machines, Comet (5 with 
TTS Units) 

Linotype Machines Model 31 
Intertype Machines 

Hammond Glide Trim-O-Saws 
Rouse Miter saw 

Morrison Slug Stripper 

Elrod Strip Caster 

Vandercook Proof presses 
Hamilton powered storage eleva- 
tor 

Hammond strip material storage 
cabinets 

magazine storage racks 

Monotype Casters 
Chases, turtles & 
stones 


PHOTOENGRAVING 


Chemco 
cooler 
Master burning-in stove 
M-32 Master etcher 


various size 


Photoengraving plate 


MAILING ROOM 


Heavy duty conveyor, 30’ with fly 
table, 40’ belt conveyor & 35’ grav- 
ity roller conveyor. 


CONTACT: Mr. Dwight Lehman 


Johnstown Tribune-Democrat 
Johnstown, Pa. 15907 
Telephone 814-535-4152 


CHALLENGE MP-21 power proo* press, 
inking, bed 21”x%31%4”, Nu- 
Are rub40 Plate Finishing Table- —both 
under 2 years. Foster make-up benches 
36”x72”; Rouse miterer, Hoe matshear, 
Margash line slug router, 20 Ludlow 
sticks and shear-shell h'. Magnesium 
.765: Hammond Pouter Planner 
RPM12. Progressive Publications, Sher- 
brooke, Quebec, Canada. (819) 569-3636. 


STANDARD PONY AUTO- 
PLATE. Installed in 1960. 
Perfect condition; 23-%” cut- 
off 

HAMILTON 20-shelf electric 
storage cabinet. Like new 
TELETYPESETTER operat- 
ing unit for 90-channel ma- 
chine 

RICHARDS Multiform Router. 
Extra operating head; 
condition 

NOLAN flat cast or zine 
router. Used very little—per- 
fect shape 
16 CHASES, 


and in A-l 
2214” 


nine years old 
condition. 15” x 
ae each $ 
9-PT CORONA (#240) mats, 
new sorts each 20¢ 
72-CHANNEL LINOTYPE. 
Completely rebuilt. In A-1 
condition. With 24, 30, 36 
Bodoni, Type and machine in 
perfect shape $1,000. 
Write or ‘phone Herb Mack 
CRESCENT-NEWS 
Defiance, Ohio—43512 
Phone (419) 784-5441 


5.00 


| molds, 


| Rouse 
| galley 


| Wood 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES 
eee 
Miscellaneous Machinery 


OPERATING DAILY iN 
DANBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Model 14 Linotype #30322, three main 

magazines and auxil.ary. 

Model 8 Linotype #47445 elec. pot, 4 
2 magaz.nes. 

Model 8 Linotype #43024 elec. 
molds, 3 magazines. 

Elrod #K279E and molds. 
Morrison slug stripper, Nolan mortiser, 
vertical m.terer, Hartco space- 
band cleaner, Goss plate router, turtles, 
cabinets, makeup stones and 


pot, 3 


frames. 

Pony Sas 
pump, P0539, 22% 
Five-ton stereo parnre pot with Howell 
agitator. 

Press parts and motors for Goss HSLG 
press 22%” cutoff. 


with hydraulic 


| Contact Don Dadko, Ottaway Newspa- 


| pers-Radio, Ine., 


Top quality. 


} .s—~w 


| 


P.O. Box 401, 
New York 10916 
(914) 294-5186 


Camp- 
bell Hall, 


Perforator Tape 
NOW STATIC-FREE perf tapes at our 
same prices—lowest in USA. All colors. 


Call or write 
PORTAGE (215) PO 2-3555 
25 E, Exchange St., Akron, Ohio 44308 


Presses & Machinery 


ATTENTION! 
Press Bargain Hunters 


1948—7-Unit Scott Press— 
21%” cut-off—1 color Cylinder 
Located New York Post 
112 Broad sheet pages + color; 
Heavy duty 3:2 double folder with 
upper formers; Wood reels, ten- 
sions and pasters. 
For Sale—Removed and Loaded 
aboard Truck—$60,000. 
Available Feb. 1970 
Offered by Owner: 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACH. CORP 
1720 Cherry St., Kansas City, Mo. 61408 
(AC 816) 221-9060 


GOSS ANTI-FRICTION PRESS 
5 Units 22%” cut-off, 90° stagger, 3- 
arm reels columnar mounted, auto- 
matic tensions, DC drive with GE sili- 
cone rectifier, under-the-folder lead, 
skip slitter, conveyor; press yeard for 
52,500 per hour. Available 30 days. 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES 
60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. OX 7-4590 


Now Operating Daily in Danbury Conn. 
56 units Goss HSLC—22%” cut-off, 
double folder, reels, spare parts and 
C-H conveyor: also stereo and compos- 
ing room equipment. Contact Don Dad- 
ko, Ottaway Newspapers, P.O. Box 401, 
Campbell Hall, N.Y.—10916. (AC 914) 
294-5186 


FOUR (4) UNIT GOSS HSLC #1506— 
22%” cut-off—60” wide rolls, Double 
Folder—Roll stands at each end—Hand 
tension Cutler-Hammer Cline—with 100 
HP—-AC Motors for each drive—Ramsey 
chain drive on ink drums. Has had 
perfect cure. For further information, 
pleas? contact Thos. L. Adams, Herald- 
Leader, Lexington, Ky.—40507. 


THREE 
Double 


UNIFLOW 2:1 FOLDERS 
Delivery—23-9/16” cut-off, in 
very good condition. Available Oct. 
1970. Make offer to Roch Desjardins, 
La Presse, 7 St. James St. W., Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada. Ph: (514) 874- 
6880 


GOSS URBANITE \4 folder; excellent. 
New Price $22,000. $10,000. Available 
Feb. 15. Call (518) 465-4591—Mr. 
Clemente. 


8-UNIT URBANITE available now! 2 
years old. 2 folders. Speed: 40,000 per 
hour. Perfect reg ster. Claremont Press 
Pub. Co., 315 San Leandro Way, San 
Francisco, Calif.—94127. Ph: (415) 


587-2866. 
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machinery « suppues |Gareer Opportunities 


- ee 


Stereotype Equipment 


_ 


2-Ton capacity electric NOLAN remelt 
with electric elevator, 
6 division, 


cellent condition. “As is, where 
Make an offer! It’s our last piece of 
hot metal equipment. Contact Stan Len- 
ard, Composing Room Foreman, or 
Nea! Rothman, Business Mgr., Record- 
Herald, Wausau, Wisce.—54401. (AC 
715) 842-2101. 


WOOD PONY AUTOPLATES 
2314"”—22% "—23-9/16” 
STA-HI MASTZR FORMERS 
New Style 
TEFLON SCREENS—22%”—AC 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES 
60 E. 42nd st., N.Y 


HAMMOND EASYKASTER and 
hood, mat scorcher—both full page. 
Excellent condition. Daily Times, Lake- 
wood, N. J.—08701. 


SO ——“~ 


Wanted To Buy 


TWO LP PLATE CYLINDERS 60” 
web, equipped with tension plate locks, 
22-4 ”—23-%” cut-off. Box 1937, Editor 
& Publisher. 


SCOTT UNIT, built after 1946, with 
23-9/16” cut-off. Box 1973, Editor & 
Publisher. 


HOE-CLINE Reel, Tension and dry 
glae Paster (R-T-P) 
to 20 years old. Serial number vintage 
of #1986 to #1996. Serial number is 
on reel shaft. Call collect (213) 
4103 Mr. Vondersaar. 


PRINTING PRESS rated speed 50,000 
or better, 4-unit double width 60 degree 
stagger, 22%” cut-off. Box 2042, Ed- 
itor & Publisher. 








__ HELP WANTED 


Academic 


eee eee eeeeeeeeeeS 


J-ADVISOR-INSTRUCTOR 

for large metropolitan community col- 
lege. Newspaper has won two consecu- 
tive ANPA Pacemaker Awards. New 
campus with separate journalism area, 
darkroom. Good salary scale, ten-month 
contract. M.A. in journalism required. 
Address Dean David Stevenson, Cuya- 
hoga Community College, 2900 Com- 
Tt College Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
44115. 


6 dump carts, | 
water-cooled cast for pigs, | 
all switches and safety devices, in ex. | 
i” 3 


| ing 
- 17, N.Y. OX 7-4590 | 


Approximately 15 | 


787- | 


|THE BEST JOB OPENINGS 


IN THE NEWSPAPER AND RELATED FIELDS 





Administrative 


GENERAL MANAGER 


$20,000 plus benefits annually to man | 


with capability and experience to man- 
age central offset printing plant and 
several weeklies. Excellent opportunity 
to increase income in time. Must be 
well grounded in cold-type offset pro- 
cess. Seni resumé to Box 1320, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


The administrative office of a publish- | 


ing company in Zone 9 has an 
for an experienced 
Good salary and working conditions. 
Send resumé, showing salary desired, 
to Box 2025, Editor & Publisher. 


open- 


CALIFORNIA SUBURBAN (Holly- 
wood) newspapers need a management 
man and a production man. See our ad 
under ‘Display Advertising.’ 

GENERAL MANAGER 
owner will pay $20,000 
assume full responsibility 
central cold type-offset 
Bonus incentives 
Send full resumé 
& Publisher. 


Absentee 
benefits to 
managing 
printing plant. 
available in future. 
to Box 2046, Editor 


NEWSPAPER CONTROLLER—Daily 
experience and systems orientations a 


must. Excellent opportunity with grow- | 


real challenge. 
type who ap- 
use 


ing company ...a 
Must be a ‘take-charge’ 
preciates the chance to 
direction. Zone 9. 
& Publisher. 


minimum 
Editor 


with 
2047, 


GENERAL MANAGER—Excellent op- | 


portunity for man with capability and 
experience to administer a rotary offset 
printing plant specializing in news- 
papers and circulars. Unique oppor- 
tunity with large growth potential. 
Send resumé and salary desired to: 
President, Allied Ptg. Corp., 183 Wil- 
liam St., Englewood, N. J.—07631. 
(AC 201) 567-8200. 


— eee EEO 


Circulation 


— OEE 


ENERGETIC CM for progressive In- | 


diana town of 15,000—a man who be- 
lieves in the importance of conscientious 
carrier boy training. Send resumé, ref- 
erences, salary expectations. Usual 
fringe benefits. Excellent advancement 
opportunities. No big-city racial. strike 
and transportation problems; just good 
living. Box 1656, Editor & Publisher. 





E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to Indicate lecation witheut specific identification 























| Some 


accountant. | 


| daily, 
| much 


initiative | 
and to operate without interference aoe | munity 
) 


| 14, 


Circulation 
CIRCULATION MANAGER for 43,000 
circulation weekly and bi-weekly chain 
in Northern Illinois. Insurance, vaca- 


ABC, 
carriers. 


some 


200 Salary from $10,000 up, 


Display Advertising 


~ 


| WANT A CHALLENGE OR A JOB? 
| You can have both! We need a strong- 


| tion, profit-sharing ; new modern plant. | 
voluntary pay; over | 


depending on qualinecations. Jack Horn, | 


Publisher, The Free Press, 
liams Road, Carpentersville, 
60110 


250 Wil- 
Tlinois 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR—Start 70's 
off on right foot—join an alert and 
progressive newspaper organization. 
Highly competitive market in Chart 
Area 2. Present circulation over 30,000 
with exceptional potential for 
more. Salary range: $11-12,000 
plus benefits, including new automobile. 
Send complete details to Box 11, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 


“on the way up” 


6000 ABC offset daily with new plant 


and ambitious plans to double circula- | 
i i to | 
| have thorough experience of circulation | 


tion is seeking a man old enough 
carrier management and 
young enough to be 
give you all the sup- 
port you need, better-than-everage sal- 
ary, bonus plan for increases. This 
person must be enthusiastic, efficient, 
civic-minded and references must with- 
stand close scrutiny. Excellent com- 
and schools. Zone 5. Box 13, 
Editor & Publisher. 


procedure, 
promotion . 
ambitious. We'll 


EXPERIENCED CIRCULATION MAN 
for immediate opening on large metro- 
politan daily—Zone 6—to train District 
Managers and be part of circulation 
management team. Good 
fits with excellent opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Send resumé of complete 
hackeround and salary range. Replies 
will be held strictly confidential. Box 
Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Advertising 


—— 


CALIFORNIA SUBURBAN 
wood) newspapers need classified person- 
nel—all categories. See our ad under 
‘Display Advertising.’ 


OUTSIDE SALES YOUR BAG? Inm- 
mediate opening on paper in country’s 
fastest-growing market. Accounts con- 
centrated in automotive, real estate and 
general. Plenty of new ones to sell. 
Ideal climate—salary, commission and 
other benefits. Submit resumé and sal- 
ary requirements to Classified Manager, 
ee Las Vegas, Nev.— 


SEEKS PRO—New York daily wants 
experienced CM who will get free hand 
to update department. We don’t mind 
being a_ stepping-stone, but we want 


fringe hene- | 


(Holly. | 


| action” 


powerful Advertising Sales Manager. 
Promotional ability a must. 

tablished newspaper group. 

nanced. Needs solid shirt-sleeve citizen 
seeking future and money. Particular 
newspaper in “‘sick’”’ category. “Turn 
around’ will merit a “piece of the 
plus commensurate _ salary, 
fringes and advancement. Applicant 
must know semi-metropolitan vs. sub- 


| urban zoned community weekly opera- 


results. Send resumé stating salary re- | 


qv:rements and_when available. 
2033, Editor & Publisher. 


EOS ES 


Box 


ES 


Display Advertising 


POTENTIAL UNLIMITED! 
CALIFORNIA SUBURBAN newspapers 


with community weekly complex needs | 


competent, capable, hard-sell 
ecutives and forward looking sales 
personnel. ‘Instant’? manager’s posi- 
tion available to high producer-manager 
type person! Two dailies and 23 week- 
lies. 500,000 distribution. 
compensation program, all _ fringes. 
New ownership! Complete information 
on experience and background re- 
quired. Jeanne’ Burleigh, 
Manager, Hollywo.d Citizen-News. Hol- 
lywood, California 90028. 


sales ex- 


AD SALESMAN—Top pay—all fringe 


benefits. Step up to advertising man- 
ager soon. Modern, gas-heated home 
with garage available—$75 monthly. We 
pay your moving expenses. 
tails; strictly confidential. 
News-Banner Corp., Bulffton, Ind.— 
46714. James C. Barbieri, Business 
Manger, ‘phone (219) 824-0322. 


Evening 


| health 


tion. West Coast. Apply in confidence. 
Box 2012, Editor & Publisher. 

NEED AN EXPERIENCED, aggres- 
sive man who would like to relocate 
near San Francisco, with progressive 
suburban daily of 80,000 circulation. 
Must have proven sales record with 
large and small accounts. Top pay and 
benefits. Send resumé and _ references 
to Box 2032, Editor & Publisher. 


$18,000 FOR AD DIRECTOR 
age all advertising sales. 7 
45,000 circulation daily. Must be strong 
leader-motivator-producer. Details to 
Box 2041, Editor & Publisher. 


to man- 
9 


P. T. BARNUM 
of circus fame, once said upon hearing 
that his human cannonball had quit, 
‘“‘Where are we going to get another 
man of his caliber?’ 
We've promoied our top retail sales- 
man to classified advertising manager. 
The caliber of the man we need to 
replace him, is creative in his sales 
approach and likes to help his ac- 
counts make advertising decisions. 
Our retail staff is composed of ten 
sales people. Augusta is the golf 
capital of the world and is convenient 
to mountains and beaches. The im- 
mediate area is ideal for hunting and 
fishing. The climate is moderate. 
Augusta is Georgia’s second 
market in population and retail 
Its industries are diversified and 
area promises continued growth. 
If you feel you are the man to fill this 
responsible position, we'd like to talk 
to you. Send complete information in 
your first letter. All replies will be 
acknowledged. 


largest 
sales. 
the 


Apply 
AUGUSTA CHRONICLE-HERALD 
Advert sing 
P. O. Box 
Augusta, 
ADVERTISING 
Central Jersey's 
paper advertising 


Georgia 30903 
SALESMAN: Join 
fastest-growing news- 
staff. Prior sales or 
advertising experience helpful but not 
necessary. an excellent op- 
portunity to grow in a rapidly-expand- 
ing market. Good starting salary, in- 
centive plan and car allewance; fully 
paid company benefits. Call or send 
resumé to: Personnel Manager, The 
Home News, 23 How Lane, New 
Brunswick, N. J.—08903. 


This is 


STEP UP IN 1970 
If you are experienced and feel op- 
portunity and challenge are gone, we 
want to talk to you. Advance your- 
self in one of the nation’s fastest- 
growing markets with Nevada's largest 
daily 60M-class to be totally offset in 
a new plant by Oct. 1, 1970. We offer 
salary plus commission, uuto expense, 
insurance, credit union, vaca- 


tions, profit-sharing plus a chance to 


| move ahead with the DONREY MEDIA 


Excellent | 


Personne! | 


Write de- | 


| 


GROUP. Send resumé to Doug Olson, 
Retail Advertising Manager, Las Veg- 
as Review Journal, P.O. Box 70, Las 
Vegas, Nevada—89101. 


TOP ADVERTISING MAN wanted ir 
Alaska to help cultivate one of this 
generation’s biggest advertising sales 
potentials, On 12,000 circulation offset 
daily in rapidly-growing Fairbanks. 
Closest city to world’s most spectacular 
petroleum development, Commission 
plan based on individual sales offers 
exceptional earnings to exceptional 
salesman. Must he good in layouts. 
Send layout samples, resumé with first 
letter to Advertis.ng Director, P.O. 
Box 710, Fairbanks, Alaska 99701. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 3, 1970 











HELP WANTED 
Editorial 


CITY EDITOR—Imaginative, 
of assuming responsibility as No. 


editorial executive on daily staff of 30. | 


Offset-oriented. Write or call Richard 
L. Davis, Managing Ed., Contra Costa 
Times, P.O. Box 937, Walnut Creek, 
Calif.—94596. Ph: (AC 415) 935-2525, 
Ext. 70. 


TIRED OF 
THE RAT RACE? 


We are on the lookout for talented 
reporters and copy editors (we have 
an immediate opening on our universal 
desk). Ours is a progressive newspaper 
on the go and on the grow with a 
circulation of 27,000 and climbing. We 
offer most of the usual fringe benefits 
and some unusual ones (like clean air, 


friendly Westerners and mountain liv- | 
ing). Salary range for our copy desk | 


is $160, with periodic salary reviews. 
Send resumé to Alan Arnold, Manag- 
ing Editor, Colorado Springs Free 
Press, Colorado Springs, Colo.—80901. 


MANAGING EDITOR—Small, growing 
daily in smog-free S. Calif. area has 
spot for quick, accurate writer who 
finds desk work a snap. Low living 


expenses—fine community. Salary: $160 | 


range. Box 2030, Editor & Publisher. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Small Southern California offset daily 
needs a versatile editor who has imag- 
ination, likes clean air, doesn’t need 
to be too close to a large city, can 
write, can direct a staff and will take 
pride in his product. $200-a-week min- 
imum. Moving allowance. Send com- 
plete information to Box 2028, Editor 
& Publisher. 
EDITORIAL WRITER, moderate phi- 
losophy, brignt writer who digs for 
supporting facts. Unusual opportunity 
on responsible Southeastern daily. Sal- 
ary open. Top fringe benefits. Box 
2018, Editor & Publisher. 


THE GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Press-Gazette, daily circulation 50,000, 
Sunday circulation 60,000 nas an open- 
ng for an experienced, imaginative 
copy editor on its central desk. Prefer 
someone who can supervise makeup. 
Good salary, benefits. Write Larry A. 
Belonger, Managing’ Editor, Press- 
Gazette, P.O. 3ox 430, Green Bay, 
Wise.—54305. 


SPORTS EDITOR-REPORTER for 5- 
day p.m. Wyoming paper. Cover 
county high schools, community 
lege, plus one important general 
beat. Feature opportunities, 
Camera know-how desirable. Progres- 
sive western city of 16,000. Good pay 
and fringes. Prefer experience, but will 
consider recent J-graduate. Publisher, 
Riverton Ranger, Box 993, Riverton, 
Wyo.—82501. 


six 
col- 
news 
column. 


FEATURE WRITER, in a city where 
you'll love to work—BOSTON—and 
where you will have an opportunity 
to WRITE for the city’s best Sunday 
Roto magazine. Experience necessary. 
Send resumé with clips; state salary 
desired and availability to Box 20, 
itor & Publisher. 


GOOD WRITER wanted for city beat 


reporter-editor’s position on Northern 
Illinois, afternoon 13,500 circulation 
daily in college town of 30,000. Job 
offers opportunity for covering lively 
city. We are going into new offset 
plant in February, so our newsroom 
will be carpeted. Good fringe benefits 


with The Hagadone Division of Scripps | 


League Newspapers. Write or call: Bar- 
ry Schrader, Executive Editor, Daily 
Chronicle, Box 397, DeKalb, Tll.—60115. 

Ph 756-4841. 


(815) 


and 
motivating 


tough-minded ? 
people: 


Imaginative 


perienced in Then 


you should jook into this opportunity: | 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR 
of a weekly group which has made a 
national reputation for highly localized 
investigative reporting, quality writing 


and imaginative design. Write in detail 


to Box 15, Editor & Publisher. 


capable | 


| TOP-NOTCH 


| daily of 


| lisher. 


Ed- 


Ex- | 





HELP WANTED 


Editorial 
SEASONED REPORTER for 4-man 
bureai in picturesque Northern Cali- 
fornia county-seat city. Government 
news experience necessary; labor news 
savvy useful. Congenial, fast-paced 
position. Send resumé to Charles Lewis, 
Box 308, Concord, Calif.—94520. 


ee 


CREATIVE WRITER 
international weekly 
tabloid that prints the high-level low- 
down on biggies of entertainment and 
politics. Salary commensurate with ex- 
nerience. Must relocate to Chicago. 
Send resumé to: Allied News Co., Inc., 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago, III. 


60639, 


for fast-paced 


REPORTER for 10,000 circulation p.m. 
daily in colleze town. Familiarity with 
camera helpful, but not essential. De- 
tail training and experience, give ref- 
erences in letter to R. S. Marvin, 
Reatrice Daily Sun, P.O. Box 847, 
Beatrice, Nebr.--68310. 


EDITOR for long-established Midwest 
12,000 circulation. Must be 
competent newsman and potential pub- 
This is a rare opportunity for 
an ambitious and dedicated journalist. 
Write Box 25, Editor & Publisher. 

COMPETENT DESKMAN wanted for 
morning daily, one experienced in lay- 
out and makeup. Ideal working condi- 
tions, fine side benefits, established 
pay scale. Booming industrial area 
points to improving situation for 
personnel. Apply by letter or telephone 
collect after 3 p.m. to Ed. Storey, 


Managing Editor, Daily Press, Newport | 


News, Va.—23606. (AC 703) 244-8421. 
SPORTS DESK 

UP TO $200 + 

fast-paced, 
Midwest 
and prep 
butter of 


We're a 
located in a 
fessional 

bread and 
The 


38,000 
metro ; 
sports 
our 
hire will 
layout and 
and reporting ex- 
a thorough knowl- 
edge of major sports essential. Send 
resume and salary information; we 
promise a speedy reply. Box 18, Ed- 
itor & Publisher. 
FINANCIAL & 
Metropolitan 
perience 


sports pages. 
person we the 
sports editor in 
2-4 years’ editing 
perience necessary 


assist 


BUSINESS 
daily, Area 2. Some ex- 
desirable; active interest in 
career in financial journalism essential. 
Opportunity for energetic person to 
develop own beat. Box 26, Editor & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL REPORTER—Small Zone 5 
daily within hour’s drive of two major 
cities. Excellent opportunity to become 
newsroom backup man in modern, off- 
set plant. Need someone experienced or 
willing to learn news, feature writing 
and photogra;,r Box 12, Editor & 
Publisher. 


WANTED: Aggressive, 
city editor who wants to produce a 
quality P.M. newspaper with heavy 
accent on local coverage. Highly com- 
petitive and fast-growing area in South 
99 


WRITER 


Florida. Box Editor & Publisher 


| operation four 


news ;| 


the | 
| D.C, 


editing. | 


experienced | 


HELP WANTED 


Editorial 


COPY EDITOR 


$11,000 per yen: 


Top employee’ benefits, excel 
lent working environment, fine 
living, convenient location. 

OPPORTUNITY IS S.0O.P. 
solid 
can 
mountain 
hours o1 


All the advantages of a 
non-Guild daily newspaper 
be yours. Shore and 
resorts are just two 
less. 


Write in 
work 


Age 


confidence 
experience, 
no barrier. 


complete 
education. 


BOX 2016, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


EDITOR to take full charge of news 
two community weeklies 
near Trenton, N. J. Responsible for 
general news coverage, copy and photo 
editing, offset make-up, supervising 
correspondents and photographers. Some 
experience needed plus ability to learn 
and grow quickly. Send full details in 
confidential letter or resumé to Box 28, 
Editor & Publisher. 

NEWSROOM OPPORTUNITIES © on 
New Hampshire's largest evening paper 
for general assignment reporter, sports 
writer, and copy editor. Send resumé 
to W. A. Bean, Assistant General 
Mer., Nashua Telegraph, 60 Main St., 
Nashua, N. H.—-03060. 


EDITORIAL 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
$9,000-$25,000 
Start the year off right with a bette: 
job. We have many jobs for writers in 
and other areas. Why not 
resumé? Please state current 
y and salary desired plus preferred 
location. 
PRESS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
1182 National Bldg. 
Washington, 20004 


send 


Press 
D.C. ! 
PROGRESSIVE, 22,000 
p.m. daily seeks area editor. 
judgment, organizational ability more 
important than extensive experience. 
Also seeking photographer who can do 
more than pose pictures, click shutter. 
Competitive salary, top fringes in chain 
of newspapers. Box *, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


MIDWEST 


Good news 


FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Daily Newspapers 


Send us your resumé; we will dup! 
refer it on current job openings. 
editorial, advertising. 
back jobs 


cate 


rane or 
circulation and 


available. 


shop usually 


Nev Daily Newspape: 
3 Main St., Room 527 
Worcester, Mass. -01608 


and 


Engl 


INTERESTED IN INTERNATIONAL NEWS? 


Staff expansion has created openings for 2 copy editors on the 
New York control desk of AP-Dow Jones Economic Report, 


the 24-hour worldwide 


business and financial 


news service 


formed by the Associated Press arid Dow Jones & Co., Inc. 
in 1967. Duties involve editing of U.S. and foreign news for 
direct transmission to newspapers, radio and TV stations, major 
corporations and other subscribers in all major countries abroad. 


Candidates should have a strong background in editing and 
rewrite, preferably on a large daily, magazine or wire service. 
Write in confidence giving professional background, educa- 


tion, and present salary to: 


Ray Shaw, Managing Editor 


AP-Dow Jones Economic Report 
30 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 10004 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for January 3, 1970 


| 35-hour week. Day scale $183; 
| scale $189.25. 


HELP WANTED 


Editorial 





Copy Editors 


_ Thinking about the future of 
journalism—and your future? 


One of the nations leading 
a.m. metropolitan newspapers 
iS searching for newspapermen 
who take pride in meeting the 
challenge of a well-edited, for- 
ward looking newspaper. No 
Paragraph hangers here; no 
universal desk; no wire tape; 
no time clocks; no “that’s-the- 
way-we’ve-always-done-it” syn- 
drome. 


We have three wire services 
and a staff of 50 reporters 
covering two states and Wash- 
ington. Their reports must be 
judged, edited, and molded in- 
to an exceptional typographical 
package each day by national, 
foreign and area desk editors. 


Transfers and growth have 
created a couple of vacancies. 
Interested? Some desk experi- 
ence a must—not enough to 
ingrain bad habits, but enough 
to prove you're a dedicated 
rather than a casual copy edi- 
tor. B.A. degree a must; a 
master’s desirable, 


Oh yes, the Pay is first-rate 
for first-rate people. And we 
have some fun working, too. 


Send particulars to: 
Managing Editor 
The Courier-Journal 

Louisville, Ky. 40202 











SPORTS EDITOR for award-winning 


Illinois daily. 
sponsibility 
writer who 


Broad freedom 
for imaginative youny 
can use camera and 
layout; some general reporting. T 
salary and unlimited opportunity 
right man. Box 10, Editor & Publisher. 


and re 


ae ame ge a ee 


Free—Lance 

WRITERS, ARTISTS, for assignments 
for commercial publisations. Editor. 
ox 530, No. Hollywood, Calif.—91603 


ee er 


ee ee ee eee 


Operators—Machinists 
MACHINIST, COMPOSING ROOM. 
Permanent situation. Must be experi- 
enced on TTS, Elrods, Comets, Mixers. 
Opportunity for advancement. Benefits, 
including excellent pension program. 
Open shop. Frank Hoenig, The News- 
Herald, Willoughby, Ohio—44094, (AC 
219) 942-2100. 


COMPOSING ROOM MACHINISTS— 


| Need two machinists for day and eve- 


ning chapels. Permanent situations. 
night 
Must be experienced in 
TTS, Monarzhs, Comets, TOU and TTS 
operating units. Linofilm or electronics 
experience helpful. Excellent fringe 


benefits and opportunity to advance for 


| the right man. Call or write: Compos- 


ing Room Supt., San Diego Union- 
Tribune Pub. Co., 919 2nd Ave., San 
a Calif.—92112. (AC 1714) 234- 
tthi. 


TAPE PERFORATOR OPERATORS, 
experienced Fairchild or Friden_ es- 
sential, need immediately for second 
shift. Modern, air-conditioned plant; 
open shop; good wages: excellent fringe 
benefits. Call collect Harry Green, Jr., 
Record Stockman, Inc., Denver, Colo- 


| rado (303) 244-6553. 


37 











HELP WANTED 
Operators—Machinists 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR: We are not 
in a hurry. We would prefer to hear 
from a stable family man who doesn't 
want to move until after Christmas. 
The right man could be promoted to 
a foreman's position which will be 
open in the near future. Must be 
familiar with all phases of composing 
operation. East Coust. Top salary and 
benefits. Write Box 1949, Editor & 
Publisher. 


LINO OPERATOR (display, heads, ad- 
vertisements). 
including retirement; relocation ex- 
pense; also make-up opening. Handi- 
capped? O.K. Marvin Burts, Megr., 
Anderson (S.C.) Independent & Daily 
Mail. (1—803—244—4321). 


city. Progressive letterpress afternoon 
newspaper is looking for operator or 
floorman. Contact C.C. Davis or Wayne 
Sellers, Palestine (Tex.) Herald-Press. 





CLASSIFIED 
Advertising Rates 


**SITUATIONS WANTED" 
(Payable with order} 


$1.00 per line, per Issue 
$1.10 per line, per Issue 
$1.20 per line, per Issue 
$1.30 per tine. 


Count five average words per line 
3 lines minimum 
(No abbreviations) 
Add 50c for box service 
Air-mail service en box numbers also 
available at $1.00 extra. 





Hesitant about answering 

a blind ‘help wanted’ ad? 
Respondents desiring to avoid send- 
ing a resumé to specific newspapers 
or organizations can still do so by 
placing same im an envelope ad- 
dressed to “Classified Department" 
along with a note listing the com- 
panies you do not wish your appli- 
cation to reach. We will screen the 
matter for you. 











“ALL OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS” 
(Remittence should accompany cias- 
sified copy when submitted for pub- 
lication unless credit has been es- 
tablished.) 


$1.50 per line, per Issue 
$1.60 per line, per Issue 
$1.70 per line, per Issue 
$1.80 per line. 


DISPLAY———CLASSIFIED 


The use ef berders, beldtace type, cuts 
er ether decoratiens, changes your classi- 
fied ad te display. The rate fer display- 
classified is $3.15 per agate line—$44.10 
per column inch mimimum space. 


WEEKLY CLOSING TIME 
Tuesday, 4:30 PM 


Bex numbers, which are mailed each day 
as they are received, are valid fer 1-year. 


Editor & Publisher 


850 Third Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 10022 
(AC 212) Plaze 2-7050 


All fringe benefits free, 


| 36% 
| including sick 
WORK in a beautiful small East Texas | 


| hours, plus many fringe benefits. 


| & Publisher. 





| Contact: T. 
| News, 











HELP WANTED 


Operators—Machinists 


BI-LINGUAL HEAD MACHINIST for | 


Metropolitan Spanish 

Paper. Top man with 
Electrons, Mixers and photo-composi- 
tion equipment. Must be able to direct 
and train present machinists crew in 
maintenance and repair. Good oppor- 
tunity for right person. Knowledge of 
Spanish desirable but not indispen- 
sable. Write: General Manager, G.P.O. 
Box 2408, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
00936. 


language news- 


MACHINIST—Composing Room Ma- 
chinist. A real opportunity for right 
person. Afternoon shift. Permanent 
situation. Must be experienced on TTS 
Intertype Mixers, Ludlow and Elrods. 
Excellent working and living condi- 
tions. Non Union. Scale $174.25 for 
hour week. Full fringe benefits 
pay, retirement, three 
weeks vacation after four years. Write 
details to Mr. William A. 
The Waukegan News-Sun, 100 Madison 
Street, Waukegan, Illinois 60085. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST. Good coun- 
try living, hours, wages, 3-week vaca- 
tion, benefits, for experienced ad op- 
erator-machinist. rite, 
write: Publisher, Daily Eagle, Clare- 
mont, N.H. —03743. (603) 532 5121, 


COMPOSING ROOM MACHINIST— 
Union shop; night shift; permanent 
situation Must be experienced in TTS, 
Electrons, Comets and Linotype Mixers. 
Two shifts as machinist, three shifts 
TTS monitoring. Scale: $166.10 for 35 
Send 
resumé to Earl Svendsen, Head Ma- 
chinist, Statesman-Journal Co., 280 
a Street, N. E. Salem, Oreg.— 
97308. 


MACHINIST WANTED: Night situa- 
tion, 35 hours, 8 paid holidays, union, 


tron, Comets, Justape, TTS-Fairch'ld 
and G-4-4, $193.00. Write or call Com- 
posing Room Supt., 
tions, Vallejo, Calif.—94590. 
644-4121 


(AC 707) 


LIN Model 
chine. Top salary, all benefits. 
shop; Midwest. Write Box 2045, 


Open 


Pressmen—Stereoty pers 


WEB OFFSET PRESSMAN producing 
weeklies and other newspaper produc- | 


tion. Opportunity to also work on let- 
terpress producing our daily newspaper. 
35-hour week: full fringe benefits in- 


cluding sick pay, retirement and three | 


week’s vacation after three years. 
Pleasant community with year-round 
recreational opportunities. 
Mrs. C. Crother, Personnel Dept., 
Santa Barbara News-Press, Drawer 
NN, Santa Barbara, Calif. —93102, 


LETTERPRESSMAN — 


colleze. Good 
salary with fringe benefits. Opportuni- 
ty for advancement. Write: The Ad- 
vertiser-Tribune, Tiffin, Ohio—48883; or 
‘phone (419) 447-4455. 


WEE OFFSET PRESSMAN with ex- 
perience in camera work, stripping and 
plate-making. Good wage scale with em- 
ployee security program. Air-condi- 
tioned plant. All benefits of a beauti- 
ful, growing middle-size community. 
Write: Bureau County _——- Inc., 
Box 340, Princeton, I1].—61356 

OFFSET PRESSROOM FOREMAN 
needed by Florida Coast daily. New 





| Urbanite. Excellent working conditions 


with all-new equipment in new plant. 
A. O’Connor, Naples Daily 
1075 Central Avenue, Naples 

is or ‘phone (813) 649- 


| uP- AND-RUNNING Goss Metro offset 
pressroom expanding to two crews. 
Looking for a journeyman pressman 
capable of learning offset and inter- 
ested in joining a growing organiza- 
tion. Perminent position. Fringe hene- 
fits. Chart Area 5. Write. giving 'phone 
number co you can be interviewed by 
"phone. Box 2009, Editor & Publisher. 





knowledge of | 


Schaefer, | 


‘phone or | 


Gibson Publica- | 


32 ad ma-| 


Editor 


| The Chula Vista Star-News, 


Contact: | 


Circulation | 
| 11,500. Exceptiona!ly nice small com- | 


| munity with starting | 





HELP WANTED 


Pressme.—Stereoly pers 


BEAUTIFUL SARASOTA, FLORIDA | 


has much to offer for year-round liv- 


ing. Need exper.enced man for 


$145.00 for 37% hour week (nights). 
Fringe benefits. Contact Personnel 
Office, The Herald-Tribune & Sarasota 
Journal, P.O. Box 1719, Sarasota, Fla. 
—33578 or ‘phone (813) 958-7755. 


C Oe BIN ATION 
STEREO-ROTARY PRESSMEN 
Experienced daily newspaper; 1 day 
opening; 1 night opening. Opportu- 
nities for right men; 3644 hour week 
days; 35-hour week nignts. Pleasant 
working and l'v:ng conditions. Contact: 
Edward Toll, The Waukegan News-Sun, 
160 W. Madison St., Waukegan, III. 

60085. 


ES eee 


Printers 


—_ 


WANTED: ENGRAVING FOREMAN 
for union commercial and newspaper 
shop. Need thoroughly competent or- 
ganizer, knowledgeable in all phases. 
Immediate opening. Replies confidential. 
Box i978, Editor & Publisher. 


WORKING FOREMAN 
For new 6-unit Goss Suburban. Some 
experience with color work necessary. 
Must join Printing Pressman’s Union. 
Excellent opport-inity for a qualified 
man. Contact Mr. Lowrey at Western 
sg 600 2nd Ave., Pittsburgh, 
a 219 


ALL-AROUND PRINTER, 
letterpress. 40-hour week 
Waid, News-Bulletin, Belen, N. Mex.— 
87002 


for 6-day afternoon 18,000 circulation 
daily located in Southern tri-state dis- 
trict in Ohio. Attractive scale with 


fringe benefits including life insurance, | 


hospitalization, ete. All-day situations; 
37%4-hour 5-day week; hot metal. 
or write: A. Shaw, Publisher, East 
Liverpool Review, 210 E. Fourth St., 
East Liverpool, Ohio—43920. Phone 
(216) 385-4545. 


| 
THIS MAY BE YOUR OPPORTUNITY | 


to move to sunny, Southern California. 
a larger 
semi-weekly, located 20-miles south of 
San Diego has an opening for two 
night composing room foremen. 
fast-growing newspaper that 
If you have knowledge in all 
phases of letterpress, with leadership 
wuntittes and a 
vancement. this 
Write Robert Highnote, 
Chula Vista. Calif.—y2v12, giving com- 
plete aanienstinenee and references. 


CONVERTING ° TO ) OFFSET 
Combination 


week. 


months. This 
tunity for the right man. E. 
berger, Times-News, Kingsport, Tenn. 


is an excellent oppor- 


| —37662. 





APPLICATIONS BEING ACCEPTED 
for printers and pressmen to work in 
our group in Kansas and California. 
Apprentices with time in the_ trade 
will be given consideration Contact 
Jim Cooper, Publishing Enterprises, 
Inc., 300 W. Second Hutchinson, Kans. 
—67501 Ph: (AC 816) 662-3311. 





MECHANICAL/PRODUCTION Super- 
intendent wanted for publishing com- 
pany. Rotary letterpress, engraving and 
bindery plant. Excellent salary plus 
stock plan for qualified production- 
oriented man. Write: Edw. Roy, 
Pres., National Publishing, Box 213, 
North Andover, Mass.—01845. 


NEWSPAPER ENGRAVER for ex- 

panding cold-type operation; color ex- 
perience helpful ; nights. Journeyman 
scale. Excellent fringe benefits. Modern, 
progressive plant. Fine Midwest city. 
Box 2039, Editor & Publisher. 





com- | 
bination department with 8-unit HOE. | 


“(Web Offset) 
| CALIFORNIA 


offset and | 
$135. Carter | 


a - | ing 
| EXPERIEN 
industrial pension—other benefits, Elek- | = SED COMBE ATION Da 


Call | 


| Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 


_ This | 
is a complete charge position with a | 
has | 
above-average benefits and a 35-hour | 


| and 35-miles south of Green Bay. 
strong desire for ad- | 
is your opportunity. | 
Star-News, | 


| ordinating special events, 
| contact. 
press-stereo foreman for | 
night shift an letterpress operation that | 
will be converted to Metro offset in 12 | 


Hei- | 





HELP WANTED 


Production 


on 


PRODUCTION FGREMAN—Growing 
offset sem:-weekly newspaper in Area 
2. Exper.enced cold-type composition 
through web offset presses. Must be 
cost-conscious, willing to work and 
supervise. Ideal pos.tion for man pres- 
ently No. 1, or second man looking to 
move up. All replies confidential. Write 
Box 27, Editor & Publisher, stating 
qualifications, salary requirements and 
personal background. 


THE NEW BRITAIN HERALD is look- 
ing for a young man, with an educa- 
tion or background in offset and photo 
composition, to a’d us in our conversion 
from letterpress to offset. He would re- 
port directly to the General Manager. 
The Herald is a s'x-evening single edi- 
tion daily with a growing circulation 
of 34,000 located in Ceneral Connecti- 


} cut. 


If you feel you can qualify for this 
interesting and challeng’ng position 
then write: Lindsley Wellman, General 
Manager, Herald, New Britain, Conn. 
06069. 


PR ag 


Promotien 


— 


SURURBAN _ (Holly- 


wood) newspapers need promotion (ad- 


vertising sales, circulution sales) person- 
nel. See our ad under ‘Display Adver- 
| tising.’ 


Public Relations 


PUBLICATIONS DIRECTOR for grow- 
Zone 2 state college. Know pro- 
duction, graphics, editing; also super- 
vise offset printing operation. Salary: 
$8,500-$10,000. Excellent benefits. Lo- 
cated in lakeshore community of 22,- 
000. Box 2024, Editor & Publisher. 


CREATIVE PRODUCT PUBLICITY! 
CAN YOU DO THE JOB? 


interna- 
tional manufacturer of Kleenex tissues 
and other products for home, health 
and industrial uses, needs a PRODUCT 
PUBLICITY SPECIALIST. Primary 
requirements are writing and editing 
skill and creative talents to compli- 
ment those of our marketing and sales 
staff. The position is open in the Public 
Relations Department at the Corporate 
Headquarters in Neenah, Wisconsin, 
about 100-miles north of a 
Yan- 
didates must have three or more years 
newspaper, agency or industrial public 
relations editorial experience. Assign- 
ment includes writing articles, co- 
editing quar- 
terly marketing publications, and press 
Generoues fringe benefits; re- 
lations costs; excellent career poten- 
tial. Send resumes in strict confidence 
to Mr. C. L. O’Meara, Manager of 
Corporate Recruiting. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin—54956 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


— 


Salesmen 
SIDELINE SYNDICATE SALESMAN. 
“Astronits’”—weckly strip. Timely, fun- 
ny. May £0 daily. Commission. Pat 
apie 3230 Ridgeland Ave., Macon, 
Ga.—3 204. 








PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


ee oO 


Administrative 
PURLISHER-GENERAL MANAGER 
available. Mature. Especially qualified 
in offset and rebuilding rundown pa- 
pers, or starting new ones. Morning 
daily preferred. Box 2036, Editor & 
Publisher. 
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Personnel Available 


IN ALL NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS AND ALLIED CRAFTS 





Administrative 


GENERAL ALL ‘ROUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN! 


From back shop to Publisher of a 
large combine of dailies and suburbans. 
Excellent experience in business, circu- 
lation-promotion, «advertising, 
tion, personnel-labor 

property munayement, 
commercial printing. 


Seek situation where owner needs a 


relations and 
Can handle 


trusted overseer whu cares for his em- | 


ployer’s interests. Available due to sale. 
Prefer Areas 3-4-3-¥, but will consider 
any area for right situation. Box 1880, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PU BLISHER-GENERAL 


sition with larger 
career and financial growth. Capable 
of investing. Broad experience in all 
phases of newspuper operation. Major 
expansion, remudeling responsibility. 
Converted to could type, 
Recognized nativnally as one of the 


newspaper, 


tional organizations. Excellent 
ences. Ready for move, 
2019, Editor & Publisher. 


refer- 


AD MANAGER, 30, chal- 
lenge. Demonstrable 
competitive daily. Top 
around background. Box 23, 
Publisher. 


PRESENTLY ADVANCING 
circulation paper administration, ad- 
vertising, editorial. Box 7, Editor & 
Publisher. 


seeks new 
results on large 
references. All- 
Editor & 


GENERAL/PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Completed $1,000,000 offset conver- 
sion 1968. Profer weekly chain with 
large volume outside printing. 
Proven cost-cutting and labor-saving 
methods. Can defer my salary in 
pressroom purchasing (newsprint, 
ink, etc.). 100% responsibility all 
departments, including traffic. 
Available 60 days. Resumé, refer- 
ences available. Box 1, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Display Advertising _ 
PROFIT — BUILDER. Top-flight, 
high-quality ad  director/business 
manager willing to relocate for ca- 
reer opportunity as, or leading to, 
general muaniuyger or assistant pub- 
lisher of medium daily or group of 
weeklies. Thorough knowledge and 
experience in major daily metro and 
suburban weekly markets. Re- 
spected, proven ability in heavily 
competitive retail, classified and na- 
tional ad revenue development, sales 
and training. Qualified background 
in promotion, research and presen- 
tation. Related experience’ with 
circulation and hot/cold production. 
No persona! problems. Able to de- 
vote full-time take-charge energy to 
your newspaper(s). Dependable 
family man. ave 36. 15 years’ con- 
sistent major-lengue newspaper 
record and references. Available 
aa 1, Box 2020, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


SPIRITED AD | MANAGER has ideas 
to build paper into top ad market 
place. This is a small ad but there’s a 
llega it. Box 16, Editor & Pub- 
isher 


AD MANAGEP- SALESMAN, | ‘person- 
ally wrote 120,000 display inches-a- 
year for five yeirs; wrote 60% of busi- 
ness—staff of four. College grad, age 
52, best references. Gilbert Thompson, 
5045144 Cahuenga Blvd., North Holly- 
wood, Calif.—91601. Ph: (218) 762- 
7824. Zone 9. 


Editorial 


RESOURCEFUL, 37, 
to fill science ed'tor’s shoes. Experi- 
ence includes major daily, public 
formation and science writing. 
in biology with journalism, 
R.A.P., P.O. Box 15745, 
Calif.—95813. 


and would love 


Degree 


| EDITOR-WRITER 
| metro desk, 
| slot 


| seek 


produc- | 


| WRITER-EDITOR, 


- | newspaper. 
MANAGER | 
of under 1v,0uU daily seeks similar po- | 
Desire | 


web offset. | 
| EDITORIAL 


best its size. Active in civic, state, na- | 
anytime, Box | 
| itor 


; tion 


| lisher’s 
100,000 | 
| travel. 
| Bachelor of 
| grees. 
| Aggressive, 
| copy 
| SISTANT MANAGING 
sition on 
| Prefer 
| Box 19, 


| EXPERIENCED 


| Editor 


| or editorial 


Box 30, 





| age 42, 


| AD-COMPOSITOR, 


in- | 


Write: | 
Sacramento, | 


Editorial 
— 
seeks 
editorial puge or 
metro/med.um  South/Southwest 
Strong on layout, heads, 
collateral writing opportunity— 
“depth” features, columns, 
Highest reierences. 
Publisher. 


magazine 


daily. 


MUCKRAKER/REPORTER — 23; 
Newsweek correspondent. Experienced : 
politics, campuses. M. Norman, 4374B 
Ukemos Kd., Okemos, Mich. assed, 


exX- 


married, 4l, 
in San Francisco area. 
for nation’s top 
Former 
Box 


position 
working 
city editor, UPI 
staff writer. 2048, 
lisher. 


MATURE DESKMAN 
da.ly exper.ence—wants 
medium or large daily. 
O.K. Box 31, Ed.tor 


weekiy, 
editing 
work 


long 
copy 
Night 

& Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE—20 
experience includes copy desk 
sports slot, w.re editor, 
Zone 2. $12,000 minimum. 
& Publ.sher. 


years’ 
chief, 


Box 24, Ed- 


RELIABLE NEWSMAN seeks connec- 
with small-city daily, Zones 3, 4, 
Would fit as wire editor, rim 
business editor, swingman, pub- 
assistant. Box 4 
Publisher. 


6, 8. 
man, 


RELIGION REPORTER seeks job with 
Six years’ writing experience. 
d‘vinity, journalism 
Box 3, Editor & Publisher. 
determ‘ned, 
ready to move _ into 
EDITOR’S po- 
metropolitan daily. Relocate. 
Zones 3, 4 or 6. Salary 


Editor & Publisher. 


chief 


wants 
slot; 
17, 


REPORTER 
daily general news 
features. References. Box 
& Publisher. 


afternoon 
strong 


EDITOR ANY WRITER of 


work on Sunday supplement, book page, 
writing. Age 34; 
in humanit’es; desire 
Box 6, Editor & Publisher. r 


groun1 
in West. 

DOWN WITH RETIREMENT 
Veteran newsmon, better than 
health—weekly, 
copy editor’s spot, Zones 1, 2, 


Editor & Publisher. 


Free—Lance 
tw 
Looking for FORE'GN CORRESPOND- 
ENT to cover the M‘ddle East? 17 
years’ experience. Top contacts. 
in Beirnt. Can travel all 
tries, North and East Africa, 
Turkey, Pakistan, Afghanistan. Fea- 
tures, analvsis, interviews, news, hu- 
man interest. Box 29, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 


Iran, 


Pressmen—Stereoty pers 
PRESSROOM 


and Camera’ Foreman 


| wishes to relocate in Areas 5, 7, 8 or 


9. Prefer 4 to 6-unit Goss or Cottrell. 
10 years experience. Box 1724, Editor 


| & Publisher. 


WEB OFFSET Camera ‘and | Pressman, 
desires position. 19 years’ on 
web letterpress and stereo. Box 1806, 
Editor & Publisher. 


{SE EeEOeEOeeOeelereeeesSsa ann ee eee 


Printers 


~ 


hot and_ cold; 
mark-up and paste-up for Photon 560 
and Linofilm. 13 years’ in trade. Family 
man. Relocate to Zone 2 or 6. Box 
1859, Editor & Publisher. 
SUPERINTENDENT. Production ‘Man- 
ager—Medium or small daily; or group 
operation. Web offset or hot metal. 
Box 1996, Editor & Publisher. 


permanent 


but | 


| working 


‘seeks | 
Now | 
West Coast | 
Editor & Pub- | 


| ministrator ; 


state editor. | 


, Editor & 


de- | 


experienced 
AS- | 


open. | 


religious 
| curriculum periodicals desires editorial 
back- 
to locate | 


fair | 
da‘lv experience—seeks | 
3 or 5. | 


Living | 
Arab coun- | 


Printers 
WEB LETTERPRESS FOREMAN, age | 
44, knowledge vo! press-stereo, or metro 
operation. Would have no fear of | 
learning offset. Seexs fureman’s posi- 


| tion, Box 1749, Editor & Publisher. 
reviews. | 


Box 2043, Editor & | 


30 YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE, 20 as/| 
foreman, letterpress, small 
daily. Know all departments in shop | 
including maintenance, resumé on re- 
quest. Box 1786, Editor & Publisher. 


Public Relations 


=. SS 


EXTENSIVELY EXPERIENCED as 
writer, reporter, photographer, external 
publication editor, public relations ad- 
former broadcast news- 
Editor & Publisher. 


man. Box 21, 


| company; 


| possible PR assignments 
| publishing, government, show business 


| m 
| Homewood Dr., 


Public Relations 


PRESIDENT small book publishing 
former newsinan’ N.Y.C. 
daily and top TV network PR execu- 
tive who ran unsuccessfully for Con- 
gress in 1968 seeks must challenging 


in politics, 


or fund raising, preieraivly Greater 
New York. Have all media contacts 
and can virtually guarantee immediate 


| results. Box 2035, Editor & Publisher. 


| EXPERIENCED ALL PHASES, 
| pecially 


es- 
finance : 
Editor & 


fields marketing 


strong on writing. Box 2, 


| Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE 
agency, institution 
and compensation to 
Lorkot Placement, 1686 
Altadena, Calif.—91001. 


MATURE PR NEWS 
seeks Los Angeles 
with big troubles 
atch. #147 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Order 


Blank 














By 


Zip Code... 





Classification 





Copy 
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To Run: 
Mail to: 


Weeks 


Till Forbidden 


EDIvOR & PUBLISHER e 850 Third Avenue « New York. New York 10022 
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Shop Talk 


By Robert U. Brown 


at Thirty 


Public or private papers 


The growing criticism from 
members of the American His- 
torical Association about the 
difficulty of getting declassifica- 
tion of official documents, which 
one historian terms “a protract- 
ed struggle with an unrespon- 
sive bureaucracy,” also involves 
the growing importance of 
“Presidential collections” and 
criticism of that system and 
practice, 

Professor Francis L. Loewen- 
heim of Rice Institute instigated 
criticism of the Presidential Li- 
braries system, operated by the 
National Archives and Records 
Service, when last March he 
charged government archivists 
with “deliberate concealment” of 
six public papers in the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 


Published by Harvard 


In his account of the contro- 
versy, Henry Raymont of the 
Vew York Times says the six 
public papers were subsequently 
published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press in a compilation 
edited by Edward B. Nixon, who 
since retired as archivist of the 
Roosevelt Library. 

Although James B. Rhoads, 
Archivist of the United States, 
and other officials have repeat- 
edly denied the charges, accord- 
ing to Mr. Raymont, 19 other 
historians joined Professor 
Loewenheim last August in a 
public statement demanding a 
Congressional investigation into 
the Roosevelt volumes “as well 
as the operations of the Presi- 
dential libraries.” 


We’ve wondered why _ the 
Presidential Library system 
hasn’t aroused more controversy 
over the years. Every President 
of the United States who leaves 
office now feels entitled to take 
with him (or his friends and 
relatives feel entitled to take for 
him) all the so-called “Presiden- 
tial papers” and records of his 
administrations and _ deposit 
them in a library somewhere 
other than in Washington, D.C., 
and usually built with money 
“contributed by friends.” 

It was our contention 20 years 
ago, and still is, that the papers 
and records of the chief admin- 
istrative officer of the United 
States belong in the national 
archives, belong to all the peo- 
ple, should be assembled in one 
place preferably Washington, 


40 


and should be accessible to 
everyone. 

The official records of the 
Presidency for the last 35 years 
are now reposing in widely dis- 
persed libraries, soon to number 
tive, which will be added to every 
eight years, if not four years. 
We never heard of any other 
nation permitting its head of 
state to clean out the file room 
when he leaves office. 


Question of availability 


3ack in the mid-40’s there was 
some comment about the papers 
of the Roosevelt administration, 
covering almost 16 years of na- 
tional history, being deposited in 
a library in Hyde Park, N.Y. 
There was some question about 
the availability of this informa- 
tion to the press, and we com- 
mented at the time: 

“Whenever the head of a large 
business or corporation resigns, 
is fired or dies, the record of 
everything he did as official of 
that company belongs to the 
company. 

“The same should be true of 
the top man in the business 
known as the American govern- 
ment—but even more so. There 
is a man, elected by the people, 
who is responsible to the people 
for everything he does. It is like 
living in a goldfish bowl. Even 
his private affairs are heavily 
tinged with political or official 
significance. That was probably 
more true of Roosevelt than of 
any other President. 


Belongs to the people 


“The record of whatever 
Roosevelt, or any other Presi- 
dent or Cabinet member, did in 
an official capacity while in of- 
fice belongs to the government 
and the people of the United 
States. 

“Why should the people’s rep- 
resentatives have to get a court 
order to inspect the records to 
find out what their elected rep- 
resentative did in office? They 
ought to be open and there 
shouldn’t be any question about 
it 

That was July 26, 1947. How 
many more Presidential libraries 
will be established, out of defer- 
ence and gratitude to the men 
who served their country in that 
high office, before we _ realize 
that it may serve to aggrandize 


the memory of a man but it is | 


L 


not of particular service to the 
people and the country? 


Shavin will edit 
Atlanta magazine 


ATLANTA 

Norman Shavin, newspaper 
editor and columnist, has been 
named editor-in-chief of Af- 
lanta magazine. 

Shavin, who has been serving 
as assistant to the regional di- 
rector, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, since 
March, 1967, has resigned his 
federal post effective January 
10, to assume the editorship of 
the magazine January 12. 

Shavin succeeds John Lange; 
the magazine’s first editor was 
James Townsend. 

Shavin was selected by Opie 
Shelton, publisher of the maga- 
zine and executive vicepresi- 
dent of its sponsor, the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Shavin, a native of Chatta- 
nooga, began hic newspaper 
career aS a copyooy on the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times. He 
later served amusements 
critic for the Louisville (Ky.) 
Times and then education 
specialist on that newspaper. In 
1955, he was named Sunday edi- 
tor of the newly-created Jack- 
(Miss.) State-Times, but 
went to the Atlanta (Ga.) Jour- 
nal in 1956 as its first tv-radio 
editor. In 1960, he was pro- 
moted to Sunday editor of the 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 

He resigned that post in 1962 
on invitation to become the first 
tv-radio director of the Peace 
Corps. In 1963 he launched a 
new editorial page column for 
the Atlanta Constitution. He 
went to work for the HEW in 
March, 1967. 


as 


as 


SODL 


ry 
Drivers play Santa 
NEW HAVEN 
In the spirit of the holiday 
season, circulation drivers of the 
New Haven Newspapers (Jour- 
nal-Courier and Sunday Regis- 
ter) collected $100 to buy gifts 
for residents at the Highland 
Heights Children’s Home. 


Everything in Baltimore 





.. hats why Baltimore 
clothings stores 

place 71% of their 
newspaper advertisine 
in The SunpapePs :::: 


National Representatives: Cresmer, Woodward, O'Mara & Ormshee Los Angeles, . 
New York, San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Boston 


Chucker 


Peterson 


Chucker moves into 
Peterson’s chair 

Harold Chucker is the new 
editorial editor of the Minne- 
apolis Star. He succeeds George 
L. Peterson, 67, who retired 
after being associated with Min- 
neapolis newspapers 42 years. 

In announcing the change, 
Robert W. Smith, editor of the 
Star, said of Peterson: 

“Pete truly fits my favorite 
definition of newspaperman, a 
‘Renaissance man.’ In _ Pete’s 
case you should throw in a dash 
of Thoreau and a touch of Mal- 
thus to get the full flavor of the 
man.” 

Peterson joined the editorial 
page staff of the Star in 1941 
after having been a news editor 
of the Minneapolis Tribune. He 
was made _ associate editoria} 
page editor in 1956 and became 
editorial editor in 1967. 

Much of the material 
Peterson’s “A Farm on _ the 
Prairie” column stemmed from 
his experience as owner-opera- 
tor of a farm near Litchfield. 

Chucker, 51, also a_ native 
Minnesotan, graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 
1940, after which he joined the 
news staff of the Star. In 1941 
he entered the Army as a pri- 
vate and was discharged in 1946 
as a captain. He served again in 
Korean War (1950-52). In 1958- 
59, Chucker did graduate study 
in economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity under a Ford Founda- 
tion fellowship. 

On returning to the Star, he 
was name business editor. He 
transferred from the news de- 
partment to the editorial/opin- 
ion pages staff in July 1965, 


from 


revolves around The Sun 
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‘‘We look forward to melding the talents | 
| and resources of Miehle-Goss-Dexter and 
| North American Rockwell. MGD has the “When MGD begins to draw on the ad- 
| experience and capability that made it a vanced technology of North American 
| leader in its industry. When we combine Rockwell in such areas as electronics and 
these with the technical capabilities dem- systems engineering, the increase in busi- 
onstrated in Apollo 11, a new pace will be ness potential will demonstrate one of the 
set in the graphic arts industry.” primary benefits of this merger.”’ 


J. W. Coultrap W. F. Rockwell, Jr. 
Chairman of the Board Chairman of the Board 


Miehle-Goss- Dexter | North American Rockwell | 


On September 12, 1969, 
two great companies announced 


a new force in the 
graphic arts industry. 


MGD Graphic Systems 
North American Rockwell 


DEXTER bindery equipment /GOSS newspaper and commercial presses 
LAWSON cutters, trimmers, drills /MIEHLE sheetfed offset presses 





Betty walks ahead ;Writetully 


Columbus Citizen-Journal’s Betty Garrett: Three firsts, two seconds, one honorable men‘i 


Few newspaper women walk taller than the Columbus 
Citizen-Journal’s Betty Garrett, none in Ohio. Betty 
topped out the 1969 awards for outstanding writing 
sponsored annually by the Ohio Newspaper Women’s 
Association. Her score: 

Three first prizes 

Two second prizes 

One honorable mention 


Mrs. Garrett, her husband is a Citizen-Journal pho- 
tographer, captured top prize in the news category for 
a moving reflection of Beallsville, Ohio, a village that 
counts five of its young men dead in Vietnam, six others 
serving there, and 26 others from the area in military 
service. 

She took first in the feature division for a colorful 
article on women residents of a hotel for the elderly, 


and another first in the series category for an O' 
State University series the judges praised as “th: 
oughly researched, expertly told.” 

Her second awards were for stories about a m« 
gnor, women demolition drivers, a convicted murd 
and feminine mystique as applied to black womer 

Triumphant as Betty was in the ONWA com) 
tion, two other Citizen-Journal staffers joined he 

the winners’ circle.Society editor Pai 
Wessa took a third prize and rep: 
Phyllis Hayes hadan honorable men 
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